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sos ‘ land that the auriferous nature of the country can be seen. The | it is the chute is very rich, for a general average of the entire bod 
Original Correspondence. Akankoo Gold Mine is situate about 10 miles direct from the mouth | on the seventh, eighth, and ninth levels yielded $30:11 to the aa 
———_-— of the Ankobia river, but about 24 miles by the river; the mine is | The general situation is that the Pittsburg Company has developed 


GOLD PROSPECTING EXPEDITION TO THE WEST COAST 
OF AFRICA.—No. II. 
By Tuomas Cornisu, Mining Engineer (late of Australia). 
Author of ‘Gold Miniug, its Results and its Requirements.” 


The soil in and around the town is a rich choculate loam, overlying 
a reddish clay, mixed with quartz and ironstone gravel; in many places 
big quartz boulders and thin veins of quartz crop out of the surface, 
and gold can be found more or less by prospecting all about the town 
and beach. That good rich quartz reefs and alluvial wash dirt must 
exist im large quantities, and will be found when the dense forests 
skirting the town can be explored, there can be little doubt. The 
first prospect I saw of African gold washing, at Axim, was by three 
native women who were engaged to wash off some surface soil and 
sea sand from the beach, They use a large wooden dish, and are 
very expert in the work—in fact, I never saw any old mining pro- 
spect or pan off a dish of earth with such skill and dexterity. They 
use the same large wooden bow] or dish in which they mix their food, 
first scrubbing off the grease with sand. Having reduced the bulk 
they then use a smaller wooden dish, and finally clean off the gold 
with a seashell, They appear to have no idea of saving the black 
sand or the magnetic iron which is so plentiful, but from their first 
washing I got thei to save a small portion of the sand, from which 
I] afterwards separated the magnetic iron to have each analysed, as 
I could see from the very fineness of the gold that it was impossible 
to save it all by the ordinary process of washing off by dish. The 
sil in both hills and valleys and sidings being much intermixed with 
ironstone gravel, the floods are constantly washing down the rivers, 
creeks, and gulleys from the ranges a continuous supply of fine gold 
with the fine black sand, and which gets thrown back on the beach 
in various places by the action of the waves. In some of the small 
bays or inlets, sheltered by rocks where an eddy is formed, will be 
found the best deposits of black sand, and where at times it may be 
gathered in large quantities, and if as I anticipate the bulk samples 
Iam taking to England for assay prove favourable, a profitable busi- 
ness can be done by reducing the sand off the beach in many places 
by buddles, sluices, or other methods of washing, and exporting the 
black sand to England for final treatment forthe extraction of the gold 
and other metals. The bulk of the free gold can be extracted on the 
spot by the ordinary appliances as used in Australia and California. 

1 have heard of some wonderful reports as to the richness of gold 
deposits and reefs in the Kong Mountains, where white men are not 
allowed to go. It is said of one king that he has a foot«stool or 
throne of an enormous nugget of gold. That the distribution of gold 
extends over an enormous area of country there can be no doubt, 
and it is only the means and time for exploration and development 
of gold mines when the Gold Coast of Africa may be made the new 
Il Dorado. There will not be the advantages for the full develop- 
ment of individual mining labour in Africa as there has been in Aus- 
tralia or California. In those countries the land belonged to the 
several governments who were in a position to issue licences or rights 
to individuals to mine for gold, and the forests or bush country were 
easier of exploration than the African forests. Then, also, there was 
the advantage of civilisation and the means of living more in accord- 
ance withcustom thancan be the case here forsome time to be obtained. 

Climatic influences were also greatly in favour of Australia and 
@ilifornia as to what the Gold Coast of Africa can be compared. 
Here it is too hot and close for white men to work, and it will be 
enough for them to do the skilled labour and supervise that of the 
natives, Kroomen or Coolies, that will have to be employed for the 
general working of mines, It is not my province to enter into a 
minute history of the Gold Coast of Africa, but having had the op- 





portunity of perusing an old work on the subject I will make a few 
extracts and remarks therefrom. The work alluded to is entitled a 
* New and accurate description of the Coast of Guinea,” divided | 
into the Gold, the Slave, and the Ivory Coasts. Written originally | 
in Ditch, by William Bosman, Chief Factor for the Dutch at the 
Castle of St. George d’Elmina, written in the year A.D. 1700. The | 
writer appears to have received instructions to make himself ac- 
quainted with the history and resources of the Gold Coast and the | 
count:y inland as much as possible; and considering the time and 
circumstances under which he was placed, and the difficulty of 
ac juiring information, he has handed down a work containing much 
information of value to those interested in the production of gold 
and other products in West Africa. His first letter treats specially 
of the Gold Coast in general and the country of Axim in particular, 
He says—* This country called Axim is cultivated, and abounds with 
numerous large and beautiful villages, all extraordinary populous, | 
some of which are situate on the seashore and others further on the | 
main land, the most considerable amongst the former lie under the 
Brandenburgian and Dutch Forts, of which the latter is much the 
best. Our fort here is obliged for its present name of St. Anthony 
to the Portuguese who were its first masters, but, Anno 1642, were | 
driven from this and several other places by our countrymen, and | 
indeed the Portuguese served for setting dogs to spring the game, | 
which as soon as they had done was seized by others. But to return 
to our fort, which was not great, but neatly and beautifully built as | 
well as strong and conveniently situated, it is provided with three | 
good batteries, besides breastworks, outworks, and high walls on the | 
land side, as well as a sufficient quantity of guns, and if it were well 
stored with provisions might hold out against a strong army of 
natives. Guinea is a large country, extending several hundred miles, 
abounding with innumerable kingdoms and several commonwealths. 
The Gold Coast being a part of Guinea is extended about 60 miles, | 
beginning with the Gold River three miles west of Assine, or 12 
above Axim, and ending with the village Ponni, seven or eight miles 
east of Acra. The Negroe inhabitants are generally very rich, driving 
a great trade with the Europeans for gold, which they chiefly vend 
to the English and Zealand interlopers, notwithstanding the severe 
penalty they incur thereby, for if we catch them their so bought 
goods are not only forfeited but a heavy fine is laid upon them. Not 
deterred I say by this, they all hope to escape, to effect which they 
bribe our slaves (who are set as watchers or spies over them) to let | 
them pass by night, by which means we are hindered from having 
much one hundredth part of the gold of this land. And the plain 
reason why the natives run this risk of trading with the interlopers 
is that their goods are sometimes better than ours, and always to be 
had one-third part cheaper, whereby they are encouraged against the 
janger, very well knowing that a successful correspondence will soon 
enrich them.” 

It appears that for the past two centuries and more the Gold Coast 
of West Africa has been a great depot for the supply of gold, and 
for the most part of the time a bone of contention and warfare 
between various European nations, as also the native inhabitants of 
the country——but the means and methods by which the natives ob- 
tained their supply of the precious metal could only have been of 
the rudest and most primitive kind. That a large supply of gold 
must have been obtained from this coast there can be no doubt, as 
along the entire Gold Coast of about 300 miles forts were built and 
held by dilferent nations for the purpose of trading, and getting 
when and where possible a monopoly of the gold trade. 

The Dutch at about A.D. 1700 appears to have been the prin- 
cipal traders and factors on the coast, and to have held and built ! 
many of the chief forts. From the admissions of the author of 
the work I have quoted from they appear to have been adepts in 
the practice of cheating the natives in their dealings with them 
for gold. The Ankobra river is situated about two miles west 
of the town of Axim, and is a beautiful broad deep stream, so 
tortuous in its course that the Portuguese called it the Serpentine. 
it varies from 200 to 300 ft. in width past its mouth, the banks lined 
and shaded with trees, forest scrub and thick foilage, so dense that 
you cannot see many feet from the water. Many of the trees are 
overhanging with climbers growing from the branches down to the 
water, and are a great resort for monkeys and apes, and on the flats 
and mud banks are often to be seen alligators. From what can be 
seen by going up the Ankobra river there is nothing observable indi- | 
cating auriferous country, and it is only by landing and exploring in- | 


\ 


situate on its banks, and on the eastern side of the river is where I 
made my inspection of the quartz lodes, the principal of which and 
the one to which my attention was specially directed is situated on 
the topof arange about 150 ft. high; there is a bold outcrop of a 
well defined quartz lode about 4 ft. wide, incased between good foot 
and hanging walls, and from the general appearance of the stone 
should yield very fairly. The lode hasan easterly underlay of about 
50°, and was proved to continue about the same underlay by a shaft 
sunk 50 ft. deep on the sideing of the range, which not only proved 
the lode to be of the same good average width but also showing 
gold well. The lode is visible along the crown of the hill for some 
distance, and at the highest point shows a solid body of stone as an 
outcrop from 20 to 30 ft thick, reminding me very much of the 
Old Man Reef at Clunes and the big reef at Mount Egerton, Vic- 
toria, as I saw them in 1855; and from all I can see and judge from 
the general features and nature of the country, I cannot see why 
the results to be obtained from the future working of this lode may 
not be equally satisfactory and profitable to the owners as the ones 
I have mentioned in the golden Colony of Victoria. 

The Akankoo Gold Mine being so favourably situated on the banks 


of a navigable river, and with prospects sufficient to warrant the legi- | 
timate development of the property, will in all probability be one of | 


the first companies to be in regular work, and practically demonstrat- 
ing the value of the West African gold fields. 
mining concessions or properties secured from the native chiefs on 
either bank of the river, but I am not aware that much work has been 
done on any to prove their value. 

[ To be continued in next week's Mining Journal.} 





THE GRASS VALLEY MINES OF CALIFORNIA. 


S1r,—There is, perhaps, no single district in the world where gold 
quartz mining has been prosecuted with such continued and unvary- 
ing success as in Grass Valley, California. This district is 65 miles 
north-east from Sacramento City, with which it is connected by rail- 
way. With an altitude of about 2300 ft. above the sea, the climate 
of the district is genial and salubrious, and mining operations can be 
carried on throughout the entire year. Leaving out of view the 
numerous placers of the district, which together have yielded upwards 


of $200,000,000 in gold, the quartz mines by themselves have proved | 


singularly productive. Since 1850, when the Original Empire was 
opened, these mines have produced upwards of $50,000,000, the most 
productive veins having been those of the Original Empire, Massa- 
ehusetts Hill, New York Hill, Gold Hill, Allison’s Ranch, Pittsburgh, 
Rocky Bar, Providence, Eureka, and Idaho. Numerous other mines, 
though of lesser note, have yielded large outputs of bullion. 

The peculiarity of this district lies in the uniformity and persistence 
of the veins. After 30 years more or less active working all these 
mines are as good, or nearly as good, as they ever were. They have 
but one obstacle to contend against, and that is water. The gold- 
bearing rocks are volcanic schists, slates, and greenstones. The quartz 
veins are not generally large, 2 ft. constituting a wide vein, whilst 
some of the most productive ones have not exceeded 1 ft. The gold 
is easily saved, being clean, angular, and not too fine; hence the pro- 


portion saved by the ordinary mill process is notably greater than in | 
any other prominent locality. The sulphurets generally occur in the | 


proportion of 2 per cent. of the gold-bearing rock ; these are easily 
concentrated, and yield about $100 per ton. The gold in the quartz 
yields, on the average, about $25 to $40 per ton. Rich chutes are 
often found in the veins, which pay from $100 to $10,000 per ton. 
The general average during any extended period of time is found to 
be about 14 oz. of pure gold to the ton of quartz. 

Labour and supplies are moderate in price, the cost of living being 
far less than in the City of London, and of mining supplies—-such as 
tools, powder, candles, &c.—about the same. Fuel for making steam 
is dearer, the price of this material delivered at the mine being 
$3 75c., or about 15s. sterling per cord. The country rock is covered 
by a thick alluvium, which absorbs the rainfall of the vicinity and 
drops it down into the adjacent strata. To pump this out of the 
excavations taxes tke resources of the miners. It is a question of 
mechanical power. The water to be removed is plentiful, whilst fuel 
is scarce. If the quartz veins of Grass Valley were of uniform rich- 
ness this question of mechanical power could be easily settled. It 


| would only be necessary to devote a portion of the profits to a re- 


serve fund for future working expenses and pumping. But their 
richness is not uniform. As a rule the gold accumulates in the largest 
quantities where the veins turn or change their direction. In the 
straight parts of the veins the gold is scarcer; although to this rule 
there are many exceptions. Even in these parts they generally con- 
tain enough gold to pay for exploration and extraction, though not 
always enough to cover the additional cost of pumping. Whenever 
the veins become unusually rich they are said to be in bonanza, and 


| 
| when a bonanza is struck the mines are worked with the greatest 


haste, and the profits divided among the stockholders with little 
thought of the future. In this way it sometimes happens that when 


| what promises to become a bonanza is struck the management is 
| without the means of proving it by exploration or extraction. To | 


provide for such emergencies the more prudently managed mines 


keep a reserve of cash in the treasury. Thisis the case, for example, | 


with the Idaho. 
Says the New York Mining Record of April 30 :— 
The Idaho is situated within a stone’s throw of the Pittsburg, both of them 


; being within the town limits of Nevada City. The enclosing rocks and vein of 
| the Idaho are of precisely the same character as the Pittsburg. The vein is of 
Its deve- | 


the same width, and contains the same average proportion of gold. 
lopment is subject to precisely the same conditionsas tire Pittsburg, except that, 


| as it is now 500 ft. deeper, it costs more to hoist ore and pump water in the 


former than the latter. The Idaho was opened in 1869; it is now down over 
1400 ft., and the levels are extended and stoped many hundred feet on each side 
of the shaft. Over 250,000 tons ot quartz have been extracted from this mine, 
The vein has alternately been wide and narrow, rich and poor. Every vicissitude 
has befallen the management; all kinds of good and bad fortune have attended 
their labours. But from beginning to end they have kept a reserve when the 
mine was in bonanza, and expended it judiciously when the mine grew poor. 
What has been the result of this management? The Idaho has yielded some 
$7,000,000 in bullion, it has paid 140 dividends aggregating some $3,500,090, and 
it never has less than from 330,000 to $50,000 in the treasury for future work. 
can be affirmed, without -the least fear of contradiction, that these magnificent 

results are due entirely to good management. 

The Pittsburg Mine was opened in 1851. The vein, consisting of white and 
bluish white quartz, both vitreous and saccharine, has averaged throughout about 
15 in. to 18 in. in width, and $20 to $25 per ton in value. In’places the vein has 
swollen to 4 ft.; in others it has dwindled to6in, Attimes'the quartz yielded 
$400 per ton, at others only $7 or 38. The average, however, has been as stated. 
About 50,000 tons of quartz have been taken from the mine, and \it has yielded 
upwards of $1,500,000 in bullion. The excavations have not been extended beyond 
300 or 400 ft. on either side of the main shaft, whiely is now down to the 900 level 
on the incline. According to Prof. Hague the last time the mine was in bonanza, 
about the year 1872, it yielded $239,000 in 23 months, all from’ high-grade ore. 
Since that time it has yielded $228,000, chiefly from low+grade ore. A provi- 
dential occurrence at the last moment was the finding ofa rich ore chute in the | 
vein on the seventh level, 300 ft. north of the main shaft, and tracing it down to | 
the eighth and ninth levels to and past the shaft and up to the eighth level | 
south. The vein holding this chute varies from 18 in. at the bottom of the shaft 
to 26 in. on the seventh level. So far as at present. exposed it measures 400 by 
200 by 2 ft., contains 12,308 tons of quartz, and is said to average $75 per ton, | 
though this seems high. This is a rich body of quartz, but rich as it isthe owners 


| are unable to take itout, The mine is rigged with an old Cornish pump, which | 


consumes from four to five cords of wood a day, and barely keeps the mine dry 
to the sixth level. The seventh, eighth, and ninth levels are frequently sub- 


| merged, and the miners driven out. | 


This description so graphically portrays the main features of the 
mine that there remains but little to add to it. The Record, how- 


There are several other | 


t | 


an ore body containing so far as at present determinable over 12,000 
tons of quartz, averaging more than $30 per ton, to say nothing of 
10,000 tons of reserves on the upper levels, which being dammed up 
and water-logged could not be inspected, and that its means of keep. 
ing the mine dry enough to extract the ores and continue the ex. 
ploration are inadequate. Confining attention tothe new ore chute 
alone, there are at least $350,000 in sight, which under the most un- 
favourable circumstances ought not to cost more than $120,000 to ex. 
tract and reduce, including the incidental cost of keeping the mine 
dry. Besides this there are the reserves on the upper levels certified 
to by Professors Huesch and Skidmore, and such additional extension 
of the new ore chute as further exploration may develope 

To lay as much ore bare as is now known to exist in the lower 
levels has taxed the resources of the management to the last degree 
of endurance. They had no cash reserve to assist them, and but for 
the system of assessments so unjustly condemned by inexperienced 
persons, they would have had to abandon the mine without coming 
upon the rich chute from which they will soon be enabled to reap an 
ample reward for their enterprise and sacrifice. 

To earn this reward, however, they must be prepared to make one 
more sacrifice. It is useless to attempt to work this mine any further 
without anew pump. The waters dammed in on the upper levels 
may at any time break through the f:ail embankments that keep them 
back and drown the miners below. Even as it is, so much water finds 
its way below through the old stopes and numerous unseen passages 
that it has been difficult to keep the lower levels dry enough to make 
the recent development. Thereis only one remedy for this condition 
of affairs, and that is a new pump, to cost not less than $20,000. The 
drain tunnel now being run from the ravine outside to the third level 
| of the mine may assist to keep the three top levels dry, but it is not 
|safe to depend too much upon this device. Even when a mine takes 

its water from the surface a good deal of water will find its way to 
| the lower levels by lateral passages and crevices in the rocks, which 
/no drain tunnel so near the surface will intercept and carry off. 
With regard to other improvements, but a comparatively small 
outlay will be needed. The company have a good 10-stamp mill, the 
| stamps weighing 650 Ibs. each, and dropping 10 in. 80 times a minute. 
| This mill has four pans and two concentrators, and is run by a miners’ 
|engine with 14-in. cylinder and 28-in. stroke, which burns about two 
|cords of wood aday. Ten new stamps should be added to the mill 
}at acost (say) of $10,000. The company have also a 15 by 7-in. 
| Blake’s ore crusher, an assay room, and furnace, and suitable build- 
ings for the mill, hoisting works, superintendency, &c. The hoister 
| has two 6-ft. drums, and a coil of about 1000 ft. of }-in. wire rope, 
jand isrun by a 12 by 24 engine. All these appurtenances are in 
| good working order. The pump alone is inadequate to perform the 
| work required, and must be replaced by a better one. For this pur- 
| pose, and to provide enough working capital to run the mine until 
| the first clean up is made at the mill, the company will need to raise 
| at least $50,000. In addition to this, $50,000 should be reserved out 
of the first clean up as a fund to be kept in the treasury for future 
| Operations and explorations. Past experience in the management of 
| this mine should be enough to convince the company of the advantage 


of adoptiug such a measure as a standing rule of action for the future. 
x * 
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San Franciseo, July 21. 


THE GOLD MINING ASSOCIATION OF CANADA. 


Sir,—As a constant reader of your valuable Journal, and being to 
a certain extent acquainted with the subject under notice, I have 
| been much interested in perusing the letters which from time to time 
have appeared in your columns relating to the above association. 
The letters of Mr. Higgins, one of your correspondents, evince an 
earnest anxiety to attain a knowledge of the true position of the 
company in which he has taken shares. In his last letter I observe 
|that he asks a question of “ Scrutator” (another of your corre- 
spondents) which the latter has not thought fit to answer, the ques- 
tion being, ‘‘ What does ‘ Scrutator’ know of Messrs. Chapleau and 
Humphrey, two of the directors of the company?” Judging by the 
somewhat authoritative manner in which “Scrutator” penned his re- 
marks he would appear to be a rather “ knowing” personage—at any 
rate, in his own estimation. His silence, therefore, isstrange. Per- 
haps he does not know; otherwise his duty was plainly to reply to 
the direct query put by Mr. Higgins. I will endeavour to place a few 
points before Mr. Higgins, from which he will no doubt be able to 
form his own conclusion. 

I will not revert to any lengthy comparison regarding the optimist 
statements contained in the original prospectus published by the 
| directors, amongst whom the Hon. J. A. Chapleau figures so promi- 
nently as a “local director.” ‘“ Scrutator” has already very fairly 
done so, reading those sanguine statements in the light of subsequent 
events as officially recorded, and even Mr. Higgins must confess that 
results have hitherto been very disappointing. I have now lying 
upon my table a copy of that prospectus. I may be pardoned for 
referring to one or two paragraphs therein. On page 4 I read- 
“From the working of the blacksand” immediate profits will be earned, 
“and it is expected the mill for crushing the quartz will be in opera- 
tion by the end of the year.” The analysis of this black sand is given, 
showing 11 ozs. of gold to the ton. Again I read that “ water is 
abundant.” 
| Iwill now quote Mr. Higgins’ question as contained in his com- 
munication appearing in the Journal dated June 11, Mr. Higgins 
desires information regarding “ the unfittedness, incapacity, or other 
drawback of either of the above gentlemen” (Messrs. Chapleau and 
Humphrey). In respect to Mr. Chapleau, I can only say that from 
all the data I have been able to collate I have not yet discovered 
that he possesses the requisite knowledge which would justify one in 
forming a high opinion of his ability to successfully aid as a local 
director. Moreover a perusal of the Canadian newspapers informs 
|me that Mr. Chapleau’s time has been more than sufficiently occupied 

in controlling a rather turbulent provincial Parliament. The record 
| of the Session just terminated shows several unpleasant passages of 
jarms between the Government and the Opposition, in which Mr. 
Chapleau has not always appeared to advantage ; on one occasion he 
| narrowly escaped a vote of want of confidence. It is not, however, 
my province to submit in this place any detailed observations upon 
Mr. Chapleau’s recent political career, I merely mention the subject 
| to satisfy Mr. Higgins that Mr. Chapleau has had little opportunity 
to render assistance to the shareholders of the Gold Mining Associa- 
| tion of Canada as a local director. In regard to Mr. Humphrey, his 
position is clearly defined in the prospectus already mentioned. He 
is there described as the “managing director, who has been conduct- 
ing experiments on the property for the past two years.” He may, 
therefore, be fairly considered responsible for the statements con- 
tained in that prospectus. 

I should like to know what profits Mr. Humphrey has made from 
working the “ blacksand” (which was to be available for immediate 
profits) since the present company took possession of the property ? 


9 





| Why has not Mr. Humphrey utilised the “ abundant water” supply in 


washing the estimated “ 30,000,000 yards of gravel in sight carrying 
gold equal to $9,000,000 ?”, On May 11 last Mr. Humphrey despatched 
the following vague cable message to the directors— Work on ditch 
well started ; hope to commence hydraulicing in July ; prospecting 
lately with capital results.” It is worthy of note that Mr. Humphrey 
merely hopes to commence hydraulicing in July. The “abundant” 


ever, has omitted to state that, according to the reports of Professors | supply of water, and the preparatory work of two years, ought to 


Heusch and Skidmore, the Pittsburg contains about 10,000 tons of 
ore in place of the upper levels. The main shaft was pumped dry 
down to the bottom, which is at a point where the 900 level is in- 
tended to be driven. The seventh and eighth levels were also pumped 
out, so that the newly discovered ore chute along those levels and in 
the shaft at the ninth level could be clearly traced, and it extends 
much farther and is of far greater dimensions than as stated by the | 
tecord. On the seventh level the ore body assayed from $37'40 to 
$132-01 per ton, and on the ninth level from $15°22 to $2413. It 
should be stated, however, that on the ninth level scarcely more than 
the top of the ore body had been reached, not 30 or 40 ft. of it ina 
vertical direction having been laid bare at the period of inspection ; 


50 ft. lower down it will, doubtless, become much richer. Even as | 


have placed the matter on a sounder foundation than mere hope. 
Has Mr. Humphrey commenced hydraulicing yet ? What are his re- 
sults? Possibly he is still busily engaged in further prospecting, 
and therefore unable to devote attention to “ hydraulicing.” Mr 
Humphrey’s prospecting seems a tedious affair in spite of his two 
years work. I very much fear that poor Mr. Humphrey carnot 
report capital results in any department or his operations. He has 
sunk four shafts, which have in every instarce touched clay on the 
bedrock. He has doubts whether he will be able to complete his 
water-course this year. Some of the men who took employment 
under him have left him. I think, Sir, I have encroached enough 


/upon your space, and have said enough to enable Mr. Higgins to 


answer his own questions. I regret for Mr. Higgins’ sake that the 
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information furnised by me is of so unfortunate a character. The | the opinion of many practical men that we shall find our richest | was said laying in a distance, an unworked but extensive quart vein 


fault does not rest with— Du Loup. 


London, Arg. 10. 
THE INDIAN GOLD COMPANY. 


s1r,--So much interest is naturally taken in the East India Gold 
Mining Company’s enterprises that I am prompted, from the sen- 
sible letter which appeared in last week’s Journal from your cor- 
respondent Mr. Giinther, to call your readers’ recollection to the 
letter of Mr. Harman, a few weeks ago, to the effect that in respect 
to the Indian Gold Mines Company of Glasgow by far the most im- 
portant question was whether the two tunnels which Mr. Severn 
roposed to drive intothe face of the hill on the other side of that 
from the Alpha Company’s Works had been began, andif so if they 
had cut the lodes which they were intended to intersect at the depth 
stated, in order to test the value of the lodes, and to sce if there 
were sufficient ore to keep the stamps going when erected and the 
mill lead finished. Mr. Gunther very propérly points out that be- 
fore heavy expenses for machinery are incurred this important 
question of quantity and richness of the ore should be ascertained. 
Nothing has been said about this, and from what came out at the 
late trial with Mr. Harris it may be that the deeds of even their 
other great properties were not all sufficiently completed to justify 
their going to such expenditure, and consequently that Mr. Severn’s 
time and attention have been given to the little Alpha property 
with the old machinery patched up. However, no such difficulties 
could have arisen with such companies as the South Indian, which 
are, suppose, their own masters. How far have they proceeded 
with opening up their lodes, and have they been found valuable at 
depth? The works given up by tke old miners do not prove that 
the mines are rich, perhaps. Some should say it should be just the 
opposite.—Aug. 11. —— a A 


SOUTH INDIAN MINES—NUNDYDROOG GOLD MINING 
COMPANY. 

Sir,—It must be as disappointing to the general body of share- 
holders as it is to myself to be kept in ignorance at a critical period 
of our mining operations of our prospects so far as circumstances 
allow a judgment to be formed. The most recent date included in 
the accounts which have been handed to us is May 2, when visible 
gold was reported as having been met with in more than one quarter, 
and general appearances were represented as highly encouraging. 

At the statutory meeting held on March 5 last a promise was given 
by the Chairman that shareholders should be duly informed, and 
with the least possible delay, of what is going forward at the mine 
from time to time. When Capt. Plummer wrote cn May 2 he was 
on the point of dispatching several samples of ores collected in the 
course of working, for the purpose of their being submitted to a 
London assay. Whether the result was satisfactory or otherwise 
remains to be known, no public announcement having been made, 
and shareholders are naturally anxious to learn whether the yield 
was at all answerable to expectations. As a cautious miner Captain 
Plummer refrained from committing himself to any estimate of 
value; but in his letter he reminded the board that the lodes from 
which the specimens were obtained were of great width, and easily 


worked. Much, no doubt, must be left to the discretion of the/! 


board in their communications with the shareholders, so as to avoid 
on the one hand exciting false hopes, and on the other producing 
needless alarm; but the sudden and prolonged discontinuance of 
information can only have an injurious effect, and in that view of it 
cannot be considered as a judicious proceeding. As a general rule 
a liberal policy is the wisest and saftest to adopt. 

Indian mines have not yet acquired such an established reputation 
as to be beyond the influence of public criticism ; on the contrary, 
they have a difficult future before them, which will task the best 
energies and the most scientific methods of treatment by those en- 
trusted with the development of their resources before the success 
prophecied of them is likely to be realised. 

It is readily admitted that a few isolated specimens must count 
for little towards determining the exact character and capabilities 
of a mine—the only safe test of value being the average produce of 
the ore raised by a patient and systematic working. Until, however, 
this latter stage is reached it would be unfair to deny to shareholders 
the satisfaction arising from less reliable evidences if they are the 
means of keeping alive their confidence and interest in the adven- 
ture.—Aug. 9. os A SHAREHOLDER. 


MINING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Sir,—My communications to you have been very infrequent of 
late owing to the continued depression in the English copper market, 
affecting unfavourably the mining industry in this colony. The 
recent purchase of the Burra Mine by English capitalists, and the 
formation of a large company to work the Blinman, Yudanamutana, 
Mount Rose, and other great mines north of Port Augusta, promises 
to give a fresh impetus to copper mining here. It would be well if 
English capitalists and others interested in mining were fully aware 
of the vast variety as well as extent of our mineral deposits. If the 
conditions were more favourable for working our iron ores we have | 
that metal in greater abundance, if possible, even than copper. We 
have immense deposits of limestone, but unfortunately no coal at 
present. There are, however, rumours of two or three discoveries of | 
very favourable indications of the existence of coal. I happen to | 
know that these reports are not without foundation, and the work of 
sinking is going on in at least two localities, from one of which I 
have myself seen small pieces of fairly good coal raised. The boring 
for petroleum near the Coorong is still proceeding. A vast bed of 
brown shale, 68 ft. in thickness, has been bored through, and below 





gold deposits at a considerable depth, as is the case in Victoria. with good indications of lead, as I was told there; it ought to be 
There is also a movement on foot to work our galena and silver |explored. About 14 mile further we came to Kroksmvr, a very 
mires, which are of considerable value. I hope soon to be able to | valuable and extensive lode (blue copper, argentiferous ; assays have 
report satifactory progress.—Adelaide, Aug. 1. J. B. AUSTIN. given up to 384 per cent. copper and 35 ozs. silver per ton of 20 
sabes ewts.) There has been some work done here, and there were traces 
DON PEDRO NORTH DEL REY MINING COMPANY. jovws by cng sae miners, —_ — ~ there had been an un- 
ed : : ,commonly large quantity of rich ore. There can now be seen ; 
Sir,—The application by the directors of this company to the | quartz vein, eontelaing more blue copper than quartz iveceesinnt in 
shareholders for more money raises the question“ That, however a distance of only 6 ft. downwards from 4 in. to 3 fect. The ld 
good the mine may be, are the present directors the proper persons miners have done their work wrong. It was said that they foun i; ' 
to have the administration?” It must be recollected that under their almost clean mass of blue copper, 2 609 fine hails ond of aa 
management, and from want of practical knowledge of mining and | portant depth, and the remains of these operations were to be ste 
the resources of the country, the 60 ft. iron wheel was ordered, | among the stones. The mine was said to have been uncommonly 
which has caused a loss of at least 35,000/., when a 1000/. wooden | rich. ‘The lode can be followed a long way, and was said to go to 
wheel would have served all purposes infinitely better. Anyone can | Storslaat, where the same fine blue copper was ta: be been in. the 
manage a prosperous mine, because the laches are not noticed, and quartzy lode ; there was but little work done here, but the lode was 
the talk is of the actual dividends, and not what might have been | increasing. The ores from Kroksmyr and Stérslaat mav be trae. 
paid under good management. A case in point is that of a neigh- | ported another way than the ores from the other mines—about 2} 
bouring mine, where the inefficient and extravagant management | miles; the roads from all the named mines will be the same for about 
has, it is believed, beaten the mine The mine was so good that it | half a mile from the steamboat quay. There is at these last-named 
took a long time to do it; but they at last would seem to have suc- | mines a supply of water for washing and dressing In the winter 
ceeded, and are now endeavouring by unfairly forcing to keep UP | there will be found good ways to ‘all the mines for the | eaviest 
the produce to hide the errors committed, but, as I believe, will | transport—say, boilers and machinery—and there are no difficulties 
ultimately fail. The managing director of the Don Pedro states | to build ways for the heaviest transport. I was very satisfied by the 
that when he went to the mine he knocked off expenses to the tune | visit, and surprised at the richness of the mines. I have now men- 
of 800/. per month, or 9600/. per annum (about the amount of the tioned some valuable mines belonging to a company who has secured 
debenture debt), without decreasing the efficiency of the mine ser- | itself the properties, and it ismuch to be wished that these rich nests 
vice. This would show that! the amount raised on debentures has | within no long time could be brought out in the daylight 7 
been imprudently expended, and a debt for interest at 30 per cent. | ytd “OBRERVE 
created of 46007. Can anything be more culpable or prove more | we 
og the inefficiency of the board a = _—— = do? For! MARBELLA IRON ORE—CARADON CONSOLS. 
| the directors to confess this, and then ask the shareholders topay| gip your ' sti ie gli a kee i caf ra 
the bonds with interest at the rate of 30 per cent., and to effect this PE sg ged pernin whem wr ee Fone ey ae cout cen bg 
to issue new shares to rank only with the old shares, shows a poverty | this Animas : Saag: Sabatier happen Be I preva Seneeeee g 
3 e z _ ‘ : : company. I grant he is correct in stating the gross profits are 
| of financial resource which does not warrant the retention of office | goy77 but wh: i Soa has : es eee Pisco: 
| by the present directors, and they should be induced to resign to | ae ge ee shareholders ng - with gros profits? What 
y p , 1ey sho 5 they look to are the net profits from which they are to receive divi- 
|more capable men. How can they expect shareholders to pay 20s. | lends, and those I — : see Nagle aegis 
|for shares to rank with shares hardly saleable at 10s.? What we/p og? oo those I correctly mentioned. His remark about buying 
| fe al ; h , his shares in I cannot understand, as from former letters in the Jour- 
| want is a new company to buy the old one upon equitable terms. nal I presumed he was a large shareholder. As to the new lease he 
| will find on enquiry that I know more about it than he seems to do : 


In Brazil the surface management could not be in more efficient | 
hands that at present, although Mr. Heilburth is so inadequately re- | F : 
ee ‘ : : a aa cae rh “ . at the same time, I do not expec sre W » any difliculty j 
munerated for his services; while in Capt. Martin the company have | getting it renewed ot expect there will be any difliculty in 
|a most zealous employee with a thorough knowledge of the mine. I | ° ayo} + weger ; , ‘ 
i bs reg / thes : The Another Glasgow mine—the Caradon Consols—is well worth the 
| see the General in the chair takes great credit for not appropriating |, . fi J Seepage A * 
spa s » | attention of investors. Shares are now very low. The mine never 
|fees. I beg to congratulate him, and to thank the board for this | },9; ® > Ait. : ‘ 
: d F 7 ; ooked better, and from the various points now opening up a dis- 
| favour; a greater boon, however, would be their resignation. /covery may be made any day that will double the val sot ti ‘ 
Rio de Janeiro, July 10. - A SHAREHOLDER. | Doty wae aay ae ae ae a ae Le 
| perty. ae IRON AND COAL. 


NEW CALLAO—VENEZUELA. LIMITED LIABILITY, AND THE COST-BOOK SYSTEM. 
Srr,—The shareholders will be sorry to hear of the death of their 
captain, fromsunstroke. Thisisa great misfortune, as Mr. Robotham | 
| was a thoroughly experienced miner, and his greatest ambition was 


| to prove his oft-repeated opinion that our mine would turn out a 











_ Sir,—I am sorry to trouble you again on this subject; but the one- 
sided statements of the writer in Messrs. Watson’s Circular, in last 
week's Journal, oblige me to do so. He gives a list of mines in Corn- 


| wall and Devon that have yielded large profits in the last century or 
second El Callao. Mr. Skertchley has consented to go out and erect | . ° ; Ang dee p aaree | . ? ast Century ot 
econ¢ Callao a nt Ae ag : 5 so, and with an air of triumph points to the fact that they were con- 


| the machinery, which left London by the cargo-boat on the 6th inst. : 
icehaitaries a § Y S SH pri faite ducted on what he calls “ the much abnsed Cost: book System.” But 
4 » LUJ. Oo. me — | on earth has the richness of these mines to do with the consti- 
EUREKA (NEVADA) MINING DISTRICT. — of these companies? They would have paid largely under 
whatever mode the necessary capital had been raised. But what ; 
S1r,—I have the pleasure to hand you my usual budget of news bg. soy A ete he 


from this locality :— 
Men who have miilions in mines, and who have been all over the Black Hills, 
}and seen everything in Utah, Colorado, and Arizona, not long since told a Reno 
reporter that Eastern Nevada was the best mining country in America; that it 
was the most highly mineralised, and had the best ledges of any district yet dis- 
covered. The; say the country is not half prospected, and that they have every 
| faith of a grand future. 

Prof. W. P. Jenney, who arrived here from the East on Tuesday evening, left 
yesterday morning for Secret Canyon, for the purpose of making an examina- 
| tion of the Geddes and Bertrand mining property. 

Eight men are working and prospecting over in Coleman District, near Cot- 
tonwood Park, A party from Ruby Hill are said to have found something very 
| encouraging, running up into the hundreds. 

The Sentinel learns that every spring and all the timber along the proposed 
line of the Eureka and Colorado Railroad through White Pine County has been 
located by speculative persons, desirous of making a turn out of the eonstruc- 
tion of the road. A good many active Eureka people have driven stakes of the 
character mentioned. 

The Richmond Works were started up again yesterday, and it looked quite 
like old times to see the smoke issuing from the various stacks. The Richmond 
| have an immense supply of coal on ‘hand. Not only are the bins filled with 
| every bushel they will hold, but the hillside back of the furnaces are covered 

with sacks of the black diamonds. 


The Richmond Company consumes between 13,000 and 14,000 cords of wood 


jannually. The Richmond Company have about 7000 cords of mahogany and 
cedar wood piled up, and in close proximity to the works. 

Messrs, J. T. Gilmer and O. J. Salisbury left by private conveyance yesterday 
morning for Secret Canyon, to examine their valuable mine at that place. 

Henry Allen has just completed the erection of a new furnace for the Ruby 
and Dunderberg Compary, and is entitled to great credit for the prompt and 
workmanlike manner iu which it has been finished. 

Dr. Been is doing vigorous work on the Kemp and Keen series of mines on 
Prospect Mountain. The doctor informs ut that the whole series are looking 
exceedingly well. 


The owners of the Dug Out Mine will commence hauling 100 tons of first-class | 


ore to the Eureka Consolidated Works to-day. 
London, Aug. 10. ad tuBY HILL. 
NEW MINES IN NORWAY—HVIDESEID SILVER AND 
COPPER MINES. 

Srr,—As my former letter seems to have had some interest I 
thought a report of a visit to some of the mines would be equally 
interesting, and so I wished to inform you of some facts respecting 
the above-named mines. The history of these mines is this:—As 
the district was very rich in ores a gentleman-—but without sufficient 


that hard sandstone, with occasional fossils, has been struck. The | capital—built a little smelting-works, and the peasants mined out 


total depth at present is about 333 feet. Other localities are being ores, and sold them to him. The mining was done in a very primi- 
tried for coal within 12 miles of Adelaide, in the neighbourhood of | tive manner, and the ores were transported on horseback to the 


Port Pine and elsewhere. Geologists assert that we shall never find | works; but they were so rich that the mining of but a few fathoms | 
coal in South Australia, but we have in the Antipodean regions found | of cround was sufficient to yield what the peasants called a capital | 
jor g I 


even scientists occasionally at fault. | (that is, enough to retire upon). The smelting-works, however, were 

I have for some months past devoted a considerable amount of | not continued, and several of the miners, therefore, transported the 
time and labour to urge on the public notice here the extent and | ores over many miles to Kongsberg. The ores were so rich that 
richness of our gold deposits, and am glad to see at last the fruit of | they, though only hand-dressed, paid the transport as well asa profit. 
my exertions beginning to showitself. It has in some respects been | Rut there were many difficulties by this method, and the mines were, 
unfortunate for South Australia that we have had no extensive | when a “clode” was taken away, left. Another rush was made some 
alluvial gold fields, nor any reefs worked with sufficient skill and | years ago; but in another part of the district, and at another time I 
perseverance to yield continuous and remunerative returns. We | 4}so will tell the history of these mines. I now only are reporting 
have, however, had opened two or three alluvial fields of limited | of the mines which are situated on the northern side of Bandaz- 
extent ; but which have afforded, nevertheless, excellent returns for yand, about one English mine distant from the water. These mines 
a number of years to several hundreds of steady plodding diggers. | }je jn a line going parallel with Bandaz, and the distance between 
For instance, a fact was lately published that an old German, who | them is but little It seems as though a rich metallic eruption took 


| negative would have been given to the writer's viewif he had stated the 
| number of Cost-book mines in the above counties which during the 
same period have turned out complete failures, together with the 
amounts which some shareholders had been compelled to pay on 
account of the default of others, and the list of these who had been 
ruined through unexpected liabilities. Here let me say that Devon 
Consols was never under the Cost-book, but was constituted under a 
Special Deed of Partnership. 

The writer alluded to says that Limited Liability c»mpanies have 
never done much good, and that “ dividends in most of them are 
remote.” I cannot help thinking he has wilfully shut his eyes to 
the fact that Limited Liability has been in existence barely 20 years, 
and the following mining companies, among others thus constituted 
have paid dividends :— 

Great Laxey, about ....... 


, 


£385,000 








Grogwinion, és 16,000 
Isle of Man, + 232,000 
Leadhills, - 15,000 
Lisburne, ‘3 244,000 
Mellanear, - 14,000 
Minera, 56 600,000 
Roman Gravels, _,, 102,000 
| Tankerville, ss 58,000 
Van, 375.000 


| It is strange how the writer in Messrs. Watson’s Circular ignores 
| everything against the Cost-book,and everything in favour of Limited 
| Liability. —Aug. 10. _ G. W. Rrrcenie. 
MINERS SMELTING THEIR OWN TIN. 

Srr,—A writer in last week’s Journal spoke of a mine (where I 
|do not remember) as the only mine in the world whose proprietors 
smelt their own tin. I wish to correct that error—for so it is—by 
|stating that about the year 1822 the Wheal Vor Mining Company 
{erected smelting-works on their chief mine (Wheal Vor) for reduc- 
ing their tin ore to metal, where they returned a larger quantity 
{than any mine in Cornwall ever did. It was collected from their 
several mines—Wheal Vor, Carleen, Wheal Vreah, Polladras, Pol- 
|down, Wheal Metal, Penhale, and Wheal Sithney—the whole of 
which were relinquished in 1844. They did not, however, continue 
to smelt all their tin ore there—they sometimes sent a part to the 
smelting comnanies, —Zruro, Aug. 9. Rt. SYMONS. 





CIVIL ENGINEERS, Xc. 

Srr,—A gentleman of the name of Silas Nicholls, C.E., came ona 
visit to St. Columb a few weeks ago, and introduced to the inhabi- 
tants of that town and its vicinity the subject of road tramways 
worked by locomotives. He recommended the laying down of a 
tramway from that town to St. Columb Road Station, on the Corn- 
wall Minerals Railway. He also held a meeting at Truro, and re- 
commended the construction of a tramway from the Cornwall Rail- 


| way Station to and through the city to Malpas. No doubt the 


had worked for many years on the Echunga diggings, and who Was | place, which broke the slate, the metals being especially copper (in | 
always thought to be in a state of miserable poverty, lately took his | rich blue and yellow copper ores), and lead with more or less silver. | 


passage home in one of the Orient Company’s splendid steamers, | [ inspected then a complex of mines and ore lodes, and their descrip- 
taking with him as the result of his gold digging 12,0007. Another | tion is as follows: —About one English mile from the valley I found 
case is that of a canny Scotch farmer, who off a very few acres of Gravegruben (the mine of Grave), where they have mined down about 
his land—less than five I believe—obtained 12007. worth of gold. | 6 fathoms, and In the bottom, which is about 4 fms. wide, there is 
This included 6002. worth from a small roughly sunk shaft, about standing an ore wall, consisting on the right hand of 5 ft. fine blue 
50 ft. deep, containing a not very well defined quartz leader, from copper, and so continuing to the left impregnated with blue copper 
lin. to 3 in. in thickness. I have inspected the place, and fetched | ang iron, as I think also argentiferous (I later made a qualitative 
away fine samples of the gold in quartz. In other localities there assay, and found silver). It was an admirable mass of ore. About 
are well-authenticated instances of farmers, in a quiet and almost |g mile therefrom we came to Sdlvberglid, with fine lead and yellow 
perfunctory manner, washing several hundreds of pounds worth of copper; at a depth of 6 ft. the quartz* lode was said to measure 6 ft és 
gold from the surface soil, and with it buying the fee simple of the and whereof 2 ft. were mixed with ore. There was some water in 
land which they were renting. the mine. Thesamples of ore were very fine. At Johnslid there is 

Within the last week the public have waked up to the importance | jn the bottom of a short adit level to see 2 ft. very fine, some places 
of our gold deposits, and two or three companies have been floated. | solid yellow copper. At Bjorgostoil there is solid rich yellow copper, 
There seems some little danger of a “ gold fever” or mania setting | 4 in., increasing ; another place in the lode almost pure copper and 
in,and unfortunately there are always speculators ready to take | pjue copper. These three lodes are very extensive. We came to 
advantage of anything of the kind, and encourage it for their own | Bygstoil (also named Drilterhoe), about a mile far: it was said 
benefit rather than for the general good. When once the gold fever | that it was the same vein as at Sdlvberglid. The quartz lode was 
seizes the public they seem to lose all self-restraint, and are ready | 5 ft wide, containing more or less lead and copper ores—yellow and 
to invest money recklessly in any company that offers,and when the | hlue. There was ore all the way, and very fine ore stones were lying 
bubbles burst legitimate mining enterprise suffers a serious check. | bythe mine. There wasa supply of water in the neighbourhood. 

Our gold-bearing country is now known to extend over an area of | The lode is to be found continued between the mine and Sélberglid, 
about 250 miles from south to north, and for at least 30 miles from containing a little lead, but more yellow copper. Rédbergnubbur 
west. to east; Several new and important discoveries have been | — a a " -_ olannihtnaciashcnasicelioneal Lichbae 


made lately, and stand a fair chance of being proved shortly. It is | * It was reported to me that it was calcspar, and so I was misinformed, 


suggestions were very good and practicable after the gradients of 
the two roads are reduced to 1 in 20. At present the gradient at 
Trekenning by St. Columb is too steep for a locomotive with car- 
riages attached. Before a tramway could be conveniently laid down 
there the valley should be raised for the road at least 40 ft., by the 
debris from the cutting down on the hill om one or both sides. As 
to Truro the reduction of Richmond Hill 9 ft. will make the road 
fit for the reception of a locomotive tramway, which should be con- 
structed, as advised, to Malpas, with a branch over Lemon Bridge to 
Truro Foundry, and other short branches. I should like to see a 
line of tramway constructed from Truro via Bosvigo ridge, Perran 
Alms House, and Bolingey to Perranporth. As the cost, compared 


| with the railways in general use, would be light the traffic in goods 
| and passengers would yield a fair return on the expenditure. 


| 
| 


f 


Some person raised the question as to the engineering abilities « 
Mr. Nicholls, and examined the list of civil engineers published b 
the Society to see if his name was inserted therein. Not finding it 


| there it was said that he ought not to call himself an engineer, as 


though every man qualified for engineering must necessarily have 


| his name in that record. The supposition is absurd. There are pro- 
| bably scores of names there of men who know very little of the 
}science and nothing of the practice of engineering. The late Sir 


F. M. Williams, Bart., M.P., was a member, and knew nothing of the 
subject. So the membership is no test of ability. There is no exa- 
mination of the candidates prior to admission into the Society, which 
is obtained on the recommendation of two, three, or more well- 
known members—by ballot. To obtain admission a fee of 94 guineas 
| must be paid for the first year, and 24 guineas yearly afterwards. 
Many well-qualified engineers object to pay the money, preferring, 
therefore, to stand ontside the Society, and many members failing 
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to keep up the payment cease to be members. It is grossly absurd 
to suppose that a man by uniting with the Society ali of a sudden 
becomes a clever man. There are, I doubt not, many non-members 
quite as clever as any members of the Society. R. SyMons. 

Truro, Avg.9. _— 

BEDFORD UNITED MINE. 

Sim,—I am highly gratified to notice that the 20 east has reached 
amass of gossan. When this cap is of the right material it is in- 
variably in this district, at any rate, the forerunner of a gulf of ore. 
One of the best judges in the neighbourhood, in whose company I 
often wandered over the breezy downs, told me that the discovery at 
Devon Consols was entirely owing “to a good eye for gossan,” and 
here the deposit was 20 fms. deep, and under it such a lane of ore as 
astonished the whole world. The Bridge lode, as it isnow well known, 
is a parallel one to the celebrated Marquis, which, although small at 
times, yet very frequently swelled out to 9 tons of the best copper 
ore per fathom, and here the gossan was first rate, and, what is still 
better, substantial dividends were regularly paid for many years. It 
is not generally known that there is an old mine resuscitated, called 
the Old Gunnislake, formerly very productive, situated between Bed- 
ford United and the good Old Clitters, where, at a distance of 
200 fms. south, a very fine lode has been cut 10 ft. wide. Perhaps 
this is the Old Crebor lode, and the long-neglected Fair Georgina 
lode may be still further south. At any rate, they are attacking the 

ridge lode with their new boring machinery with marvellous speed. 
Thus, it is quite clear that this fine lode, which is so much admired, 
is being proved at both ends—at Crebor and the Old Gunnislake, as 
well as in the Bedford United. I wonder whether the little gem 
West Crebor, which has lately started between these two setts, will 
be benefited by all these rapid explorations? AN OLD AMATEUR. 
BEDFORD UNITED MINES. 

Sir, —On going through a pile of reports which have come into my 
hands during my connection with this mine as a shareholder for the 
best part of 40 years, [ find that in November, 1873, our present 
secretary wrote in a circular to the shareholders—* A cross-cut has 
been driven from the south lode 25 fms., and as soon as circumstances 
permit operations will be resumed with a view to cut the Bridge 
tode, which is considered by many practical authorities to be a most 
valuable lode.” At about this time it appears that the South lode 
was attracting much attention, and I read in the same circular—* It 
appears that a course of ore is imminent, and any day may place the 
mine in such a position as to put a stop to further demands on the 
shareholders.” And in the following March the agent’s report said 

“The 47 east on the south lode is yielding sufficient ore and mundic 
to cover the cost of driving, and is highly promising.” In the July 
following the agent remarks—‘ I am still of opinion that good de- 
posits of ore will be met with in prosecuting these points (the 47 and 
35 fm. levels).” In November, 1874, a course of yellow ore was ex- 
pected, and in July, 1875, it was stated that “the rise had communi- 
cated with the old workings, and that many hundreds of fathoms of 
yvround have been laid open in this lode, which will ultimately be 
available for stoping.” In the following July came a change in the 
local management, since which there has been scarcely any reference 
to the south lode, although if reports were to be relied on there ap- 

peared every chance of a profitable concern. 

It is not so much with regard to the south lode (although I should 
like to know why operations were there suspended) that I write, but 
the Bridge lode, which appears to me to be gradually developing into 
a productive and lasting property. As yet it is only in its infancy, 
although very promising, and what results may be when the inevit- 
able course of yellow ore is intersected in the shaft it is difficult to 
say, but judging from similar appearances and discoveries elsewhere 
I am pretty sanguine of a great and rich mine. We all know that a 
parallel lode —the Wheal Marquis—returned to us 13/. 10s. per share 
(or 54,0002.) in dividends, and seeing that the south lodes have in- 
variably proved productive in this district, and that the Bridge lode 
is not unlike the lode in Wheal Emma (Devon Consols), there can 
scarcely be a doubt but that the old mine will ere long find its place 
in your Dividend List. I have nothing to do with market operations, 
and simply write what I believe from a long acquaintance with the 
mine, and acareful study of the reports furnished from time to time. 
Considering the future prospects I think the quotations are far below 
the real value of the property, and whilst there are doubtless some 
few equally as good investments my belief is that Bedford United 
will yet be amongst the best mining enterprises of the day. I would 
wish to scea little more information afforded to outside shareholders 
by the manager, and of late I have missed the frequent and welcome 
circular of our secretary. A SHAREHOLDER. 

WEST POLGOOTH. 

Str,—This mine is situate near the village of Sticker, about 
2) miles west of St. Austell. A correspondent of yours asks if any- 
thing is being done in the mine. When I was at Sticker a few weeks 
ago [ enquired about the mine, and was informed that the working 
was suspended —I suppose for want of capital. It is, I understand, 
worthy of prosecution.—7Zruro, Aug, 9. R. SYMONS. 





WHEAL JANE MINE. 

Sir,--I cannot allow the remarks of Captain Richard Southey, in 
reference to myself, to pass unnoticed owing to the baseless insinua- 
tions implied. I, my friends, and clients are largely interested in 
Wheal Jane, and, as the reports of late have been so meagre and 
frequently irregular, I requested to have the report for the last meet- 
ing sent up to my office (being one of the committee), because I 
wished certain statements made in that report, so that outside share- 
holders (my clients and others) might know more and have fuller 
particulars about their property than possibly Capt. Southey might 
have given in his report. Not being able to attend the meeting I 
communicated to Mr. Hocking, the purser, what [ wished stated in 
the report, as it would give tone and value to a deserving property, 
which Wheal Jane most decidedly is. 

My letter to Mr. Hocking was as follows :—“ I wish Capt. Southey 
to state in his report what has been done in the past twelve months; 
how many tons of tin sold; how many hands employed ; how many 
engines, and what other machinery upon the mine, &c.? If the 
machinery and all the buildings had to be erected what they would 
cost? L estimate 15,000/.—-not far wrong, I fancy.” I had a right 
as a large shareholder to ask these questions and any others; and I 
had also a right (being a member of the committee) to request that 
they be embodied in Capt. Southey’s report. His report was a miser- 
able affair, and not one word of iny request put in; this was, no 
doubt, purposely done. 

lor some time past I have been dissatisfied with the management 
of Wheal Jane, and had Capt. Southey not resigned it was my in- 
tention to let him understand it would be advisable for him to do so 
at the November meeting. The expenses of management have been 
too great for such a mine; his resignation will save 100/. yearly, and 
it is possibie other changes may be made at the next meeting. 

I would here remark that in June last I paid a visit to Wheal Jane, 
and saw the resident agent, Capt. William Roberts, when the follow- 
ing conversation took place :—I said to Capt. Roberts, ‘Our expenses 
of management here are too heavy, and will have to be reduced. 
How often is Capt. Southey here?” He replied, “Three times a week.” 
I then asked him if he thought he could undertake the management 
of the mine, and he replied that he thought he could. I further re- 
marked that a good captain and pitman were quite sufficient for such 
a property——a manager was not necessary. I have no doubt that my 
remarks were communicated to Capt. Southey; hence his resigna- 
tion, which has given me and others great satisfaction. 

Cat. Southey states iu last weeks Journal that Wheal Jane was 
more than 2000/. in debt when he undertook the management. He 
has left it more than 2000/. in debt. After all the heavy calls made 
the mine ought certainly to be in a better position—thanks to the 
shareholders’ pockets, Capt. Southey has done what he was paid to 
do. I confess I have lost confidence in Capt. Southey, and believe 
[am not the only one. I went into West Chiverton on the strength 
of his reports, and put my friends and clients in; one friend in par- 
ticular bought at 18/., and sold at 30s. He was going to do wonders 





in this mine, and what has been the result? Thus fara miserable 
failure—nothing but calls, and shares unsaleable. It is to be re- 


However, I am very thankful he has resigned, as it saves a gentle 

dispensing of the manager’s services, through too heavy expenses in 

the management of the mine. Hy. GOULD SHARP. 
21, Threadnecdle-street, London, Aug. 10. 


GREYSTONE MINE. 

Sir,—This mine of argentiferous lead is situate in the parish of 
Lezant, about 24 miles south of Launceston, Cornwall, in the land of 
a Mr. Mitchell, who occupies the farm. The mining lease compre- 
hends all the estate, which is large for a Cornish farm. About two 
or three years ago the lease for mining was granted to Mr. E. A. 
Hickey, of Cannon-street, London, who, with one other gentleman, 
have paid all the costs up to this date, amounting to about 40002. 


agreeable man. 
which is not only unusual but unrighteous, and which, unfortunately, 
the lessee overlooked. It begins in the customary wording, to the 
effect that for all the land permanently destroyed the lessee or his 
assigns should pay 100/. per acre, but that the landowner’s agent 
should decide what should be deemed and taken to be permanent 
destruction. For all land occupied, but not permanently destroyed, 
the charge is ls. per perch per annum, to which no objection was 
made, although that was double its value. 

A few weeks ago an account was sent to the lessee demanding 
about 120/. for rent and land destroyed. Shortly afterwards a writ 
was served on him for thatamount. He entered an appearance, and 
instructed me to ascertain what damage was done, that fair compen- 
sation might be made. I very carefully measured the several pieces 
taken fand'found that the land permanenly destroyed was 15 perches, 
and that the portion occupied and temporarily waste was 2 r, 32 p.: 
total, 3r. 7 p. Under the wicked clause referred to the lessor 
charged nearly 3 roods instead of 15 perches for land permanently 
destroyed, being an overcharge of about 60/7. in money. 

When the case came on for hearing at the Bodmin Assize, lessee’s 
solicitor, from a perusal of the covenant, found that {there was no 
legal ground for defence; he, therefore, consented to a verdict for 


to remit. It is to be regretted that the lessee overlooked or did not 
see the effect of the clause referred to. I may venture to say that 
such a clause was never inserted before in any lease in Cornwall. 
Except the 15 perches, which is the space covered by a shaft pile, 


10/., which the lessee would do in proper time. The lessee paid the 
landowner 4002. to have possession of the mine, which is still in its 
infancy. A former lessee did a little work there, and built a small 
account-house, for which the present lessee is charged 8/7. per annum. 
Truro, Aug. 8. -—— R. SYMONS. 
GREAT WHEAL POLGOOTH MINING COMPANY. 
Srr,—In last week’s Journal it is stated that it is but fair to Gen. 
Nuthall, whose name appeared in te prospectus of the Great Wheal 
Polgooth as one of its directors, to mention (among other matters) 
that he resigned his office of director on April 5, “ before any allot- 
ment had been made.” Kindly permit me to state that the shares 
for which I unfortunately applied, in reliance on the prospectus, were 
allotted to me about a fortnight earlier than April 5, and paid for 
in full by a cheque sent to the Imperial Bank on March 29, while 
Gen. Nuthall, as well as all the other directors who had aided and 
abetted in the perpetration of the prospectus, was fully responsible, 
legally as well as morally, for the assertions made in it, and for all 
their consequences. I am sure you will consider it but fair to those 
shareholders the allotment of whose shares was made prior to the 
publication of Gen. Nuthall’s withdrawal to insert this letter in the 
Journal.— Bath, Aug.8. 2 —— Wa Es 
GREAT WHEAL POLGOOTH MINING COMPANY. 
Sir,—My attention having been called to your report, in last 
week's Journal, of the meeting of the Great Wheal Polgooth Mining 
Company, in which the name of Charles Morgan appears, I beg you 
will be good enough to announce in your next number that Iam not 
that person, nor have I beea in any way connected with the com- 
pany.—Capel Court, B.C: C. MORGAN, 








BY MR. NORMAN C, COOKSON, OF NEWCASTLE. 

Probably in few trades have a smaller number of changes been 
made during recent years in the processes employed than in that of 
lead smelting and manufacturing. In the North of England we find 
the old Scotch ore hearth and the slag hearth still in operation, and 


by the former the bulk of our local ores are smelted. In the next 


we find the Pattinson process 
worked substantially in the same way as when originally introduced 
by the late Mr. Hugh Lee Pattinson in the year 1833; in some cases 
with afew improvements, but generally unchanged. By this process, 
locally termed separating, most of the silver-lead is operated upon ; 
but of late years two other processes, presently to be described, have 
been largely worked on the Tyne. In sheet-lead rolling there is no 
alteration in principle since the time when the first mill took the place 
of the old casting-floors some centuries ago. But ina mill put upa 
few years since by the writer’s firm they introduced many very im- 
portant improvements in detail. In pipe manufacturing the only 
change is from pipe-drawing to pipe-pressing, by means of the hy- 
draulic press ; and in the modern pipe press solid cores are now used, 
almost to the exclusion of the old-fashioned split cores, In shot 
making, since the time when Messrs. Walker, Parker, and Co, put up 
their first shot-tower, and when, very shortly afterwards, Messrs. 
Locke, Blackett, and Co., to avoid the expense of a tower, substituted 
a disused pit shaft, no changes have taken place. An ingenious 
American has, however, patented a process for using a short shaft of 
some 8 ft. or 10 ft. in height, through which as the molten shot drops 
fall they meet a strong current of air, urged by a fan, which answers 
the purpose of the long drop of a tower or pit. In the manufacture 
of white lead the old Dutch process, the same as has been used for 
many centuries, produces in this country at least nine-tenths of all 
that is made, and of a quality not yet surpassed, if equalled. As to 
red led making, neither in the old ovens nor in the mode of working 
them has there been any alteration. 

The object of this paper. however, being to describe not what is 
unchanged, but some recent improvements ‘in lead processes, the 
writer will briefly describe a few, and those more especially with 
which he is best acquainted—-namely those applied to desilvcrising 
and sheet-lead rolling. Before describing desilverising by the steam 
process, as it is worked by the writer's firm, it will be well to give a 
short description of the Pattinson process, inasmuch as in principle 
the two are almost identical. The Pattinson separating process is 
based on the fact that when melted silver-lead cools the crystals 
first forming contain less silver than the portion which remains 
longest liquid; and in practice it is worked as follows A set of 
about ten or a dozen cast-iron pots, holding from 5 tons to 15 tons 
each, are placed ina row. Of these the last, or market pot, is gene- 
rally smaller than the others. Should the lead to be worked contain 
say, 25 ozs. of silver per ton of lead, it will probably be filled into the 
middle pot of the series. It will then be melted ; and when the 
whole is thoroughly liquid the fire will be drawn, and the lead allowed 
to cool. As it cools a workman keeps stirring the lead, and slicing, 
or freeing from the sides, the portions setting on them. As thecooling 
proceeds crystals begin to form ; and when a snflicient quantity ap- 
pears a second workman withdraws the crystals from this pot with a 
a peforated iron ladle, and passes them into the pot to his right, and 
continues doing so until he has thus moved two-thirds of the lead. 
When he has done this, he withdraws with a solid bottomed ladle the 
one-third of liquid lead remaining, and moves it to the pot on his left 
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gretted that Capt. Southey too frequently forgets his position; he | 
would act as owner and dictator, instead of a paid servant of a mine. 


The prospects are very fair, but he has found the landowner a dis- | 
The lease contains the usual covenants, except one, | 


the amount claimed, minus 10/., which plaintiff's solictior consented | 


the whole of the waste can be reclaimed and made arable for about | 


ON SOME RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN LEAD PROCESSES.* | 








| The centre pot is again filled with original silver-lead, and the same 
| operation is repeated. If this has been properly conducted it will be 
found that the liquid lead removed to the left instead of containing 
25 ozs. of silver per ton, as did the original lead, will now contain 
50 ozs. per ton; and the crystals moved toward the market pot will 
now only contain 124 ozs. of silver per ton. It will readily be seen 
| that by repeating this operation successively in the various pots the 
| poor lead gradually becomes poorer, until it is so free from silver as 
|no longer to pay for working ; while the rick lead on the other hand 
will gradually increase in richness till its silver contents make it fit 
for the refinery. Although other processes for desilverising are ex- 
tensively worked, the original Pattinson process is still that which is 
| most largely used in England. 
The steam desilverising process as used in the works of the writer's 
firm, and in other works licensed by them, is the invention of Messrs® 
Luce Fils et Rozan, of Marseilles; it is one which should commend 
itself especially to engineers, as in it mechanical means are employed 
instead of the large amount of labour used in the Pattinson process, 
The steam desilverising proccss instead of using a row of pots as in 
| the old process, consists of two pots only ; of which the lower C, Fig. 

1, is placed at such a height that the bottom of it is about 12 in. to 

15 in. above the floor level, while the upper, M, is placed at a suftici- 
| ently high level to enable the lead to be run out of it into the lower 
| pot. The capacity of the lower pot, which in those most recently 
erected is 36tons, should not be less than double that of the upper one, 
Round each pot is placed a platform, on which the workmen, of which 
there are two only to each apparatus, stand when skimming, slicing, 
and charging the pots. The upper pot is open at the top, but the 
lower one has a cover with hinged doors, and from the top of the 
| cover a funnel is carried to a set of condensers. At a convenient 
distance from the two pots is placed a steam or hydraulic crane, so 
| arranged that it can plumb each pot and also the large moulds which 
are placed at either side of the lower pot. 

The mode of working isas follows. The silver-lead is charged into 
the upper pot, M, by means of the crane. When melted the dross is 
removed, and the lead run into the lower or working pot, C, among 
| the crystals remaining from a previous operation. When the whole 
| charge is thoroughly melted it is again drossed ; and in order to keep 
| the lead in a thoroughly uniform condition, and prevent it from setting 

solid on the top and the outside, a jet of steam isi ntroduced from 
the pipe, P. To enable this steam to rise regularly in the working pot, 
C, a disc-plate, D, is placed above the nozzle, which acts as a baftle- 
plate; and uniform distribution of the steam is the result. To 
quicken the formation of crystals, and thus hasten the operation, 
small jets of water are allowed to play on the surface of the lead. 
This, it might be thought, would make the lead set hard on the sur- 
face; but the violent action of the steam acts in the most effectual 
manner in causing the regular formation of crystals. Owing to the 
ebullition caused by this action of the steam, small quantities of lead 
are forced up, and set on the upper edges and cover of the pot. From 
time to time the valve controlling the thin streams of water playing 
on the top of the charge is closed, and the workman opening the 
doors of the cover in rotation, breaks off this solidified lead, which 
falls among the rest of the charge, and instantly becomes uniformly 
mixed with it. Very little practice enables an ordinary workman 
to judge when two-thirds of the contents of the big pot are in 
crystals, and one-third liquid; and when he sees this to be the case, 
instead of ladling out the crystals ladleful by ladleful, as in the old 
i‘attinson process, he taps out tbe liquid lead by means of two pipes 
controlied by valves, the crystals being retained in the pot by means 
of perforated plates. The liquid lead is run into large cone-shaped 
| moulds on either side of the pot; and a wrought-iron ring being cast 
| into the blocks thus formed they are readily lifted, when set, by the 
}crane. To give some idea of the rapidity of the process, it may be 
mentioned that from the time the lead is melted and fit to work in 
the big pot to the time that it is crystallised and ready for tapping, 
is, in the case of a 36 ton pot, from 35 to 45 minutes, and the time re- 
| quired for tapping the liquid lead into the large moulds is about 
|8 minutes. Before the lead begins to crystallise the upper pot is 
| charged with lead of half the richness of that inthe lower pot. Thus 
when the liquid lead has been tapped out of the lower pot, it is re- 
placed by a similar amount of lead of the same richness as the re- 
maining crystals by simply tapping the upper or melting pot, and 
| allowing the contents to run among the crystals. The same opera- 

tion is repeated from time to time, until the crystals are so poor in 
| silver that they are fit to be melted and run into pigs for market. 
| The large blocks of partially worked lead are placed by the crane in 
| a semicircle round it, and pass successively throngh the subsequent 
operations. 

This process has other great advantages in addition to that o 
saving labour. In the first pluce, after taking into account the fuel 
used for supplying the crane power, and the steam for crystallising, 
it still shows a great economy in fuel. In the case of the writer's 
firm they find that, as compared with the Pattinson process, as 
formerly carried out by them, they only use one-third of the amornt 
of coal, though of a slightly better quality. Another most important 

| advantage is that thesteam, in addition to its mechanical effect, prc- 
duces an effect of a chemical nature. Almost all silver-leads, as 
received, contain impurities, such as copper, arsenic, iron, and anti- 
mony. In the Pattinson process these extraneous metals had to be 
removed by calcination, before the lead could be used in the separat- 
ing department. But it is found that in the Rozan or steam process 
these extraneous metals, if they exist in moderate quantities (as is 
usually the case in English, Spanish, and other leads of similar 
quality), are readily oxidised by the steam; and that their presence 
in the desilverising apparatus, instead of being a disadvantage is a 
positive advantage, since where a small quantity of antimony or 
copper exists its presence has the effect of lessening the oxidisation 
of the lead. A small quantity of lead and other oxides is carried 
mechanically from the lower pot by the steam and by other gases, 
which escape from it after having done their work; but these are 
conducted by the funnel on the top of the pot cover to condensers, 
where the metals are practically all recovered. These oxides are 
found to contain a very large quantity of antimony and copper, and 
in colour are nearly black, instead of the yellow proper to pure lead 
oxide. 

To sum up, the advantages of the steam process, as compared to 
the old 6-ton Pattinson pots formerly used by the writers’ firm, are: 

(1) a saving of two-thirds amount of fuel used; (2) the saving of 
cost of calcination of the lead, to the extent of at least four-fifths of 
all that is used ; (3) above alla saving in labour to the extent of two- 
thirds. The process has its disadvantages, and these are a larger 
original outlay for plant, and a constant expense in renewals and 
repairs. This is principally caused by the breakage of pots, but with 

increased experience this item has been very much reduced during 
the last two or three years. 

The third method of desilverising worked in this district is the 
zinc process, which is largely used by Messrs. Locke, Blackett, and 
Co., and was patented in the form adopted by them about 14 years 
since. The action of this process is dependent on the affinity of 
zinc for silver; the following is a brief description of it. A charge 
of silver-lead, usually about 15 tons, is heated to a point considerably 
above that which is used in either the Pattinson or the steam process. 
The quantity of zinc added is regulated by the amount of silver con- 
tained in the lead ; but for lead containing 50 ozs. to 1 tonf{the quan- 
tity of zinc used is in most cases about 14 per cent. of the charge of 
lead. The lead being melted as described, a portion of this zinc, 
usually about half of the total quantity required for the charge, is 
added to the melted lead, and thoroughly mixed with it by continued 
stirring. The lead is now allowed to cool, when the zinc is seen 
gradually to rise to the top, having incorporated with it a large pro- 
portion of the silver. The setting point of zinc being above that of 
lead, a zinc crust is gradually formed, and this is broken up and 
sarefully lifted off into a small pot conveniently placed, care being 
taken to let as much lead drain off as possible. The fire is again 
applied strongly to the pot, and when the lead is sufficiently heated 
a further quantity of zinc, about one-third of the whole quantity 
used, is added, when the same process of cooling and removing the 
zinc crust is repeated. This operation is gone through a third time, 
with the remaining portion (} per cent.) of zinc; and if each of 

, these operations has been carefully carried outgthe lead will be found 
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to be completely desilverised, and will only show a very small trace a good pressure, but certainly at the present time they in England were de- | ing of Nesmark or any of the other mines. The property is a very extensive 


of zinc. In some works this trace of zinc is allowed to remain in the 
market lead, but at Messrs. Locke Blackett and Co.’s works it is in 
yariably removed by subjecting the lead to a high heat in a calcining 
furnace. ‘The zinc crusts, rich in silver, are freed as far as possible 
from the lead by allowing this to sweat out in the small pot, after 
which the crusts are placed in a covered crucible, where the zinc is 
distilled off, and a portion of it recovered. The lead remaining, 
which is extremely rich in silver, is then taken to the refinery, and 
treated in the usual manner. The writer is given to understand that 
the quantity of zinc recovered is as high as from 50 to 60 per cent. 
of the total quantity used. This process has much to recommend it 
in the small original cost of plant, the small amount of labour, and 
the extreme quickness with which the lead can be treated. _The 
stock of working lead required is also small as compared to either 
the Pattison or the steam process. Against this, however, is to be 
get the cost of the zinc which is lost; and when the writer watched 
the working of the process carefully some years since the results in 
silver and lead were not so satisfactory as he had been led to expect. 

Although it was said that the rolling or milling of lead remains 
unchanged in its main features since the first mill was established, 
yet the writer’s firm have introduced many important improvements. 
Of one of these the advantage is, perhaps, more felt in the desilveris- 
ing than in the rolling department; and in the following way. When 
jead is required for sheet making, instead of running out the market 
jead into the usual pigs of about 1 cwt. each, it is run into large 
plocks of 33 tons; and by so doing a very great saving both of time 
and labour is obtained. The 34-ton blocks are taken on a bogie to 
the mill-house, where the mill melting pot is eharged with them by 
means of a double-powered hydraulic crane, lifting, however, with 
the single power only. Three such blocks fill the pot, and when 
melted are tapped on to a large casting plate, 8 ft.4in. by 7 ft. 6 in., 
and about 7 in. thick. This block, weighing 10 tons, is lifted on to 
the mill table by the same crane as fills the pot, but using the double 
power ; and is moved along to the roils in the usual manner by means 
of a rope working on a surging head. The millitself,as regards the 
rolls, is much the same as those of other firms; but instead of an 
engine with a heavy fly-wheel, always working§in one direction, and 
gonnected to the rolls by double clutch and gearing, the work is done 
py a pair of horizontal reversing engines, in connection with which 
there is a very simple, and at the same time extremely effectual, 
system of hydraulic reversing. In the usual method there is no 
necessity for full or delicate control of lead mill engines, but with 
this system it is essential, and the hydraulic reversing gear contri- 
putes largely to such control. This may be explained as follows :— 
In all other mills with which the writeris acquainted when the lead 
sheet, or the original block, has passed through the rolls, and before 
it can be sent back in the opposite direction, a man on either side of 
the mill must work it into the grip of the rolls with crowbars. In 
the writer’s system this labour is avoided, and the sheet or block is 
fed in automatically by means of subsidiary rolls, which are driven 
by power. When it is required tocut the block or sheet by the guil- 
lotine, or cross-cutting knife, instead of the block being moved to 
the desired point by hand-labour, the subsidiary driven rolls work it 
ap to the knife ; and such perfect control does the engine, with its 
hydraulic reversing gear, possess that should the sheet over-shoot 
the knife } in., or even less, the engine would bring it back to this 
extent exactly. 

Another point, which the writer looks upon as one of the greatest 
improvements in this mill, is its being furnished with circular knives, 
which can be set to any desired width, and put in or out of gear at 
will; and which are used for dressing up the finished sheet in the 
longitudinal direction. This is a simple mechanical arrangement, 
put one which is found to be of immense benefit, and which, in the 
writer's opinion, is far superior to the usual practice of marking off 
the sheet with a chalk line, and then dressing off with hand knives. 
The last length of the mill table forms a weighbridge, and an hy- 
draulic crane lifts the sheets from it either on to the warehouse floor 
or the tramway communicating with the shipping quay. 

Though the description of the steam desilverising process, and of 
sheet lead rolling, which the writer has endeavoured to give, may not 
perhaps have been so clear and interesting as he would have wished, 
he feels sure that those members who visit the works and see the pro- 
cesses in operation, will be able to follow them through with facility, 
and will find their details of considerable interest. It will afford 
him much pleasure to explain on the spot any other matters now 
omitted for the sake of brevity. 





THE LANGLEY BARONY LEAD MINES, 


The Institution of Mechanical Engineers paid a visit to the Langley 
Barony Lead Mines, near Haydon Bridge (Messrs. T. J. Bewick and 
Co.), in which a large number of the members took part, amongst 
them being the President (Mr. E. A. COWPER.) Leaving the train 
at Haydon Bridge, where the party was received by Mr. T. J. Bewick, 
they were taken by carriage to the Langley Barony Mines, a distance 
of about two miles. The Honeycrook works were the first visited. 
Here, before inspecting the modern machinery used, the visitors were 
shown the old cumbrous process of ore dressing by manual labour 
when the works were first opened, and nothing could be more striking or better 
illustrate the advancement that has been made in mechanical science than the 
contrast it formed with the elaborate machinery now employed for the work. 
Those who were desirous of going underground had an opportunity of doing so 
here, but few of the visitors availed themselves of it. Passing into the works 
the party were shown the various machines and processes for separating the 
lead ore from the valueless material with which it is intermixed. These include 
crushing mill, jigging machinery, several buddles of different descriptions, and 
other appliances. As well as engines engaged for driving the machinery, is one 
in which especial interest was taken—Davey’s single cylinder non-condensing 
pumping-engine, the working of which was explained by one of the officials of 
the works. The whole of the machinery and working plant was carefully in- 
spected, and was a source of much interest to the visitors. After visiting the 
Leadbitter shaft the party went on to the Joicey shaft. There was seen more 
machinery of a similar description to the last, but more compactly put together ; 
this being a later part of the concern. In going over the works the different 
processes were explained in a very instructive and interesting manner by Mr. 
Bewick, who was ever ready to relieve the curiosity of his visitors on any point. 

Leaving the Joicey shaft the party returned in the carriages to Haydon 
Bridge, by way of Cubstocks, near which the elevation is said to be 740 ft. above 
the level of the sea. An excellent luncheon was provided ina large marquee. 
lhe chair was taken by Mr. T. J. Bewick, who was supported right and left by 
the President of the Institute (Mr. Cowper), Mr. John Spencer, Mr. W. Cochrane, 
Mr. W. Benson (Allerwash), Mr. Riddell (Hexham), Mr. Sopwith, Mr. B. C 
Browne, Mr. Ralph Brown (Benwell), Mr. A Leslie, Mr. Edward Leadbitter, and 
the Rev. Dixon Brown, the three latter and the Chairman being directors of the 
Langley Barony Company. 

The CHAIRMAN, having submitted the usual loyal toasts, proposed ‘‘ The Insti- 
tute of Mechanical Engineers.” In the name of himself and partners he said he 
was glad to have been honoured by the presence of a body of gentlemen to whom 
the nation—he might say the world—were deeply indebted for their studies and 
consequent knowledge of mechanics. (Applause.) He was sure all present, 
especially those who were not engineers, would have especial pleasure in drink- 
ing success to the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, an institution he believed 
having over 1200 members, and representing the greatest amount of mechanical 
wisdom, power, and capltal. (Applause.) He had the honour to be a member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineer, who were, of course, proud of their position, 
and who in science and in designing works might perhaps put themselves on an 
equal position with the mechanical engineers; but there was no doubt that the 
great amount of capital invested in works was represented by the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. They had not seen much at the Langley Barony Mines. 
(“ Yes, yes.”) It was not possible to see so much to entertain mechanical engi- 
neers at mines like these as at places like the Elswick Works, Palmer’s, or he 
might add Mr. Leslie’s; but they hada speciality, and he hoped that speciality 
had pleased them, At any rate he hoped they had been pleased with their visit, 
and that it had been a day's outing they would recall with pleasure. That was 
the only wish of his partners and himself ininviting them that day. He coupled 
with the toast the name of their president, Mr. Cowper. Mr. Cowper had shown 
them what a president could be. (Hear, hear.) ‘‘ Universal” or some such 
term as that was really applicable to their president. He knew everything, no 
matter whether it was a printing machine, or a blasting-furnace, or anything 
else, Mr. Cowper was capable of explaining it. (Cheers.) 

The PRESIDEXT, in responding to the toast, said their excursion that day had 
not only been a pleasing meeting, it had been a most instructive day’s proceed- 
ings. Notwithstanding what Mr. Bewick had said he was sure their pleasure 
that day as mechanical engineers had been unmixed, He had noticed improve- 
ments in the machinery upon that used when he was last here, 12 years ago ; 
and it was for the purpose of their being able to see such improvements as these 
that this institution was originally formed. He believed when the institution 
was formed they never had any idea that it would be so thoroughly suceessful 
asitis now. Some of the discussions at their meetings had been really such as 
any institution in the world might be proud of. They knew, too, how institu- 
tions in France, Germany, and America, looked to them for information, and 
they saw Americans frequently coming forward to join them, Certainly this 
institution was at the head of the mechanical engineers of the world. (Hear, 
hear.) He did not say that the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in France 
was not very much to the front in some raspects. In America, too, they carried 
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cidedly to the front. (Applause,) He thanked the company for the toast, and 
Messrs. Bewick and partners for their kindly and hospitable reception that day 
The President next proposed ‘‘ The Health of Messrs. Bewick and partners.” He 
said he had one of old George Stephenson’s speeches in his pocket, in which he 
advised them to keep well to the front and keep the traces tight ; to advance 
every species of mechanical engineering in order to be in front in every respect. 
This Messrs. Bewick had done, as they had seen that day. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN, in replying, said but for the bad times the Llangley Barony 
Mines could not but have been an eminent success. He did not say it was nota 
Success as it was; but if they had had lead at from 21/, to 24/. a ton, as it was 
when they started, instead of from 13/, 5s. to 15/., it would have been eminently 
successful. 

Mr. W. CocuRANE submitted “The Lead Trade,” to which Mr. A. LEsLie re- 
sponded. The latter, speaking of his long connection with shipbuilding, said 
there were at the present time more than $0 vessels of his building carrying Her 
Majesty's mails. 
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aHectings of Lublic Companies. 

——_————_ 
BRASTBERG COPPER COMPANY. 

The first ordinary general meeting of shareholders was held at the 
offices of the company, Austin Friars, on Friday, the 5th inst., 

Mr. J. H. MURCHISON, F.R.G.S., in the chair. 

The notice convening the meeting was read. 

The CHAIRMAN said—The notice convening the meeting having 
been read, I suppose the shareholders present will expect a few re- 
marks with regard to the present position and future prospects of 
the company. Only a very short time has elapsed since the company 
was registered, and I suppose everybody knows by this time what a 
statutory general meeting (such as this is) means—namely, a meet- 
ing which it is necessary to call in accordance with the Act of Parlia- 
ment, which requires that a general meeting of shareholders shall be 
held within four months of the time of the incorporation of the com- 
pany. Gentlemen, the property which this company has acquired is 
not what in Cornish phraseology would be called a “ knacked-bal.” I 
don’t know whether you know what a “ knacked-bal ” is, but in Corn- 
wall it signifies an abandoned mine, though I think the word 
“knacked” has a little more signification, and would rather be 
applied to mines which have been tried, and perhaps found not to be 
of much value. I feara good many people have lately discovered 
the meaning of a “ knacked-bal,” but, gentlemen, this company has 
acquired a going concern, and more than that we have acquired a 
going profitable concern, and while the mining operations had been 
going on the property itself has been going on improving very con- 
siderably. You would observe by the prospectus that the reports are 
dated nearly eight months ago. Now, I have heard some remarks 
about this, and one of the directors has informed me that some friends 
of his had thought that a most unfavourable feature. It was very 
trae, they said, that the reports showed the property was a very good 
one at that date; but it was very curious that little or nothing was 
said about what had happened there since that time. Now, I am 
very glad to inform you that whatever was said of the mines eight 
months ago we can say at least four times as much for them to-day. 
(Hear, hear.) In the first place, I am happy to be able to bring be- 
fore you independent testimony. About six weeks or two months 
ago we sent out from this country Mr. Loam, the well-known engineer, 
for the purpose of advising the company with reference to the erec- 
tion of boring machinery, and, as a natural consequence, the putting 
up of more powerful winding machinery, because, of course, if you 
procure a much larger quantity of stuff, which boring machinery 
would enable you to, you must have more extensive means of bring- 
ing it to surface. Mr. Loam went out, and has since returned, and 
when I saw him his first expression was— I am very much struck 
with the appearance of the mines, and I cannot understand how it 
was that such a property should have been sold.” In the first place, 
I may say that when the property was sold it was not thought to be 
so good a one as it has since turned out to be; but Mr. Loam told 
me that before leaving for Norway he had written to an old friend 
of his asking him to accompany him, simply asa holiday. Mr. Loam’s 
friend was a Cornishman, who had been connected with one of the 
most important mining concernsin this country for 30 years, and under 
his management that mine paid to the shareholders nearly three mil- 
lions of profit, and when he retired from the concern the shareholders 
made him a present of 20007. That shows you the position and pro- 
fessional character of the gentleman who accompanied Mr. Loam to 
Norway,and whose name I do not wish to mention publicly, as the re- 
port he sent me was rather for my private information than as a for- 
mal report.—[The Chairman then read some of the extracts from this 
report.|—This gentleman is so confident of the success of the mine 
that he has taken 100 shares since hisreturn. Well, Mr. Loam, who, 
though he is a mechanical engineer and not a mining engineer, has 
been during the whole of his life—and he is not a young man now— 
associated with the largest mines in Cornwall and Devon and else- 
where as a mechanical engineer, has been largely interested in many 
of them personally, and knows as much as a great many mining 
captains about mining itself, he told me that in two places alone he 
had seen he valued the ore ground at 100,0002. Now these are the 
opinions of independent authorities. Perhaps you will now allow me 
to read a short report from Capt. Daw (who is present, and will be 
happy to answer any questions) as to the improved position of the 
mine with reference to the statements in the prospectus. Mr. York, 
one of the directors, returned to-day from the mines, and can tell you 
personally what he saw, and Mr. Lamb, who has been underground 
there, is also here. The report, which is dated July 15, states : 

I beg to inform you that Mr. York, one of the directors, has just visited the 
mines, and was well pleased with everything he saw. Since my report of 
Noy. 29, 1880, many good improvements have taken place in the mines, more 
especially in the Hoffnung lode. The No. 2 adit east has very much improved, 
the lode being fully 3 ft. wide, composed of quartz and rich copper ore ; worth 
for the latter 114 ton of 22 per cent., or over 201. per fathom. As this is our 
most westerly point, and every fathom driven gives upwards of 80 fms. of backs, 
its importance cannot be over estimated. The lode in the No. 3 adit, 20 fms. 
below this point, and about 90 fms. to the east, is over 3 ft. wide, yielding 2 tons 
per fathom, or, in money value, 257, About 50 fms. to the east of this a shaft is 
being sunk, which is named York’s ; it is now about 40 fms. under the adit, the 
lode being over 4 ft. wide, and worth 3 tons, or 38/. per fathom. Also about 
100 fms. to the east of this we are sinking another shaft, which has not yet 
been named ; it is about 15 fms, under the No. 3, or lowest adit, the lode being 
fully 3 ft. wide; worth 1% ton, or 20/. per fathom. In this piece of ground 
alone I value the copper ore discovered at over 100,000/.; and taken into con- 
sideration the large quantities of ore laid open by the workings already made, I 
do not hesitate to say we have a great deal more than 200,000/. worth of ore, 
which can soon be made available for stoping after the proposed new machinery 
is erected. It is intended to erect two 30-horse power drawing engines to take 
the place of the present horse-whim, and also to drive our levels with boring 
machinery, the motive power being a 200-horse power turbine. We having a 
never failing supply of water of many thousané horse-power running close to 
the mines, which is a great advantage over steam, being a dividend in itself. 
When this is completed the profits will be very largely increased. 

The CHAIRMAN then drew attention to some fine specimens which were ex- 
hibited at the meeting, and said that he hardly liked to refer to specimens when 
cargoes were coming over. He continued: So much for the mines. I do not 
know whether the shareholders sufficiently appreciate the fact that we acquire 
this property as a freehold. 

Capt. Daw: We not only have the freehold of the mines, but of the surface 
als», That is very important, I think.——The CuarrMan: And more than that 
we have an abundance of timber. In mining in this country a great deal of 
timber has to be used underground, and that will be very important to us both 
for use underground and also in case we undertake the smelting of our ores. We 
have this timber for the mere cutting down; but still more important is the 
fact that we shall have no royalty or rent to pay. 

A SHAREHOLDER: No any water rates. (Laughter.)»——The CHarrMAN: You 
acquire a going concern, and not merely a going concern on a small scale ; but it 
is really in this position that it is making a good profit now, and as far as you 
can humanly speak fof [a certainly it is certain that for the first 12 months there 
will be a profit applicable for a dividend if that is decided to be done. It will 
take the first year perhaps to erect boring and new winding machinery, and 
then, of course, the returns and profits will be very largeiy increased. There 
will be no stoppage in any way to the works, and the new machinery can be 
erected without interfering in any way with what is going on now. Mr. Loam 
told me, and Capt. Daw can correct me if I am wrong, and has almost repeated 
it in his report, that ‘‘ what you want is simply the money to pay for the mines 
and the money for the machinery, the estimate being between 5000/. and 6000/., 
and I do not see that you want a farthing of working capital.” He said after- 
wards you might have a thousand or two, but it is not absolutely necessary. 
But remember we have been talking of only one of the lodes, the Hoffnung lode. 
There are other lodes which some people think—I believe Capt. Daw thinks so— 
to be more valuable than Hoffnung. There is the lode of Nesmark, alluded to 
by this gentleman, who says it is a great feature before us. If the capital we 
receive in the first instance is more than sufficient, as no doubt it is, for what 
was contemplated in the original prospectus—when we did not know of the 
great improvements and discoveries that have taken place—if we have, as we 
shall have I may say, a considerable sum over and above the amount necessary 
for developing the Hoffnung lodes, we can apply that to the opening and work- 


; oue, and there are other mines belonging to the company of very great import- 
j ance. There is one, the Mosnap, a considerable distance from Hoffnung, and 
| there is the Guldnes with a lode 100 ft. wide, with good copper ore all through 
j it. That is the mine, I believe, where the former company spent 35,0002. in 
making roads and erecting machinery. They made 7 miles of roads there 
through a very heavy, hilly, country, so that the property will be more acces- 
sible than it otherwise would have been; but that is where 35,000/. of their 
money went, The Chairman then drew attention to some of the statements in 
Capt. Daw’s report, and said he believed they would have capital ehough to work 
more of the mines than it was thought they would be able to, and they would 
still have valuable properties to deal with, either by working them themselves, 
or forming a separate conpany to work them, (Applause.) 

Mr. 8. York fully endorsed the Chairman’sstatements with regard to the value 
of the properties, and said that he went to Norway feeling rather sceptical as to 
some of the descriptions given of the mines, but a visit to them and an inspec- 
tion of the workings underground and at surface had convinced him that Capt. 
Daw had acted in a most straightforward manner in describing the properties, 
and he had not the slightest doubt with regard to the success of the company. 
Mr. York also referred to the ability and euergy of Capt. Daw’s sons who had 
charge of the mines in their father’s absence, remarking that they were tho- 
roughly and practically acquainted with every branch of their duties from 
mining underground to making assays of the minerals produced. He regarded 
hisinvestment in the company as ofa permanent character, and that it would 
produce dividends for generations to come. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. W. Lamp said he visited the mines two years ago, and he could concur 
in all that had been said as to the value of the mines, andthe ability and energy 
of Capt. Daw. One of the lodes he saw there was the richest copper lode he had 
ever seen in his life. Mr, Lambadded that Mr. York since visiting the mines had 
nearly doubled his holding in the company, which had now been increased to 
800 shares. He also hada large holding in the company. 

Capt. Daw remarked that the property was not one of to-day or to-morrow, 
but it would be a valuable property for their great grandchildren. They had 
courses of ore laid open for 250 fms. in length, continuing rich throughout, and 
gradually widening as the workings became deeper, from a few inches to from 
4 to 6 tt. wide. They had already opened up fully 100,000. worth of ore that men 
could be set to stope, and there was evidence of 250,000/. worth of ore opened on one 
lodealone. One of the lodes to the north averaged from 8 to 10 ft. wide, produc- 
ing 22 per cent. of copper, and the Nesmark lode had produced a good many tons 
or copper ore, which they had sold at 50/, per ton, as it contained about 200 ozs. 
of silver to the ton. He had been working a small mine there for about three 
months in the year, and had had to bring the ores over the snow in winter, but 
it had given him a clear profit of 500/.a year. The property would yield the 
company a good dividend the first year, but a better one the second year, and a 
better one still the third year. At one of the mines—Guldnwes—they had an 
engine and houses for manager, engineer, and 300 men, and here the lode was 
100 ft. wide, with copper disseminated throughout it. The old company returned 
something like 40 tons of ore permonth from this mine, and they employed 200 
men, but they spent too much of their capital on this one mine, and thus got 
into difficulties, necessitating the sale of the property. 

A SHAREHOLDER: How many men have you got on the mine now ?——Capt. 
Daw: About 25 men underground, and they raise on an average about 60 tons a 
month,——The SHAREHOLDER: Do you purpose putting on more men directly ? 

Capt. Daw: Certainly ; many more. 

Mr. York added that he saw on the floors from 500 tons to 800 tons of good ore. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply to a question said the company was entitled to the 
profits derived from working of the mine from April 19 last. 

Mr. KERLEy added that they were now entitled to possession, and the necessary 
steps were in progress for that purpose. Capt. Daw, in reply to a question, 
said they had ample water power for a property ten times the size of theirs. At 
present they had 200 horse-power, but they could as easily have 2000 horse-power. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that the working could be continued all through the 
winter, and that was the best time for taking the machinery up and taking away 
the ore, as it could be sledged over the snow. 

The meeting then closed wlth a cordial vote of thanks tothe Chairman. 

THE NORWAY COPPER MINES COMPANY. 

The statutory general meeting of shareholders was held on Satur- 
day, Aug. 6, at the oflices of Messrs. Leslie, Kirby, Straith, and Co., 
the auditors, Coleman-street, 

The Hon. ASHLEY Ponsonby in the chair. 

Mr. G. 8. MouLD (the secretary) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that this was the formal statutory meet- 
ing of thecompany, and that he had no resolution to propose except 
the declaration of the dividend to be paid upon the shares. He was 
happy to say that Mr. Boyd, the eminent mining engineer, was pre- 
sent, and would kindly read his report on the company’s property. 
That gentleman had so recently returned from Norway that the 
directors have had no opportunity of seeing the report, but he (the 
Chairman) was certain it would be most interesting to the share- 
holders to hear it read, after which he would have a resolution to 
propose and a few remarks to make. 

Mr. BoyD, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., then read his report, as follows :— 

Aug. 4.—In accordance with your instructions I proceeded to Norway on 
July 24 to examine the mines of the Norway Copper Mines Company, and here- 
with beg to hand you my report. Without entering into the details, which are 
known to you, I may briefly refer to the position and extent of the mining pro- 
perty. The concessions are situated on two islands, named respectively Halsonen 
and Radoen, about 15 miles from the town of Bergen, and on the track of the 
local steamers. On the island of Halsonen a distinct vein of quartz, containing 
specks of copner and iron pyrites, can be traced for several miles running in a 
north-east and south-westerly direction. On this vein at a point named 
Espetvedt, within about 100 yards of the water’s edge, the shaft known as 
Adelaide has been sunk toa depth of 112 ft. on the vein; at a depth of 30 ft. from 
the surface the character of the vein becomes more defined, and the quartz con- 
tains an appreciable quantity of iron pyrites with some specks of copper. At 
this depth a level has been driven for afew yards. At the depth of 72 ft. I was 
able to examine the lode very satisfactorily. Its direction I found to be 43° east 
of north with an inclination of 65° to the west. On the west side of the shaft a 
level has been driven 27 ft., and I traced the ore along the roof of this level from 
the shaft to the end, where I measured itjand found 9 in. of good copper pyrites 
containing from 7 to 8 per cent. of metal. On the east side of the shaft a level 
has been driven 12 ft., and here I measured the vein of ore 20 in., at the shaft 
at 6 ft. distance, 16 in., and at the end 10in. The general features of the vein 
are in my opinion very favourable. The matrix consists of quartz slightly dis- 
coloured from 2 ft. to 3 ft. in thickness, lying between well-defined walls, and 
bearing from 6 in. to 20in. of mineral, composed of copper and iron pyrites. The 
samples of this ore undressed on analysis yielded from 8 to 14 per cent. of copper. 
I was able to trace the vein in the shaft for some distance below the 72, and it 
had every indication of being continuous and regular in depth. At the present 
time as operations in the mine have been suspended in order to put up the 
engine and the widing and pumping gear, the pit bottom is not clear of water 
and rubbish. I look upon the general appearance of the vein at this shallow 
depth as very promising, and I feel convinced that as the mine becomes more 
developed it will give very good returns. In addition to the main lode several 
others running parallel with it can be traced on the surface. These will have to 
be proved by driving cross-cuts from the bottom at convenient points. The 
existence of these parallel beds is clearly seen at the Jordan Mines, situated on 
the opposite side of the Fiord where I could distinctly trace five small lodes of 
quartz containing specks of iron and copper pyrites. A small shaft has here 
been sunk down 7 fms., but it appears to me that the trial at this point has not 
been made on the main lode, but on one of the branches. I am of opinion that 
the main lode passes along a dislocation in the rocks, which may be seen a few 
yards north of the Jordan shaft ; and which in direction corresponds to the con- 
tinuation of the vein as proved at the Adelaide shaft. Along this cleft several 
promising outcrops of pyrites have been broken into, and I believe the lode exists 
here as it does at the Adelaide Mine. I traced the course on this side of the 
Fiord for upwards of a mile. 

Since mMyprevious visit to these mines an adit level has been commenced from 
the shore, This is driven on the veinand intended to intersect the bottom of the 
Adelaice shaft. This adit is now driven 94 ft. in — quartz vein stuff, bearing 
specks of copper from the mouth to theend. Judging from the indications on 
the surface Lam of opinion that good mineral ground worth stoping will be found 
at a distance of from 100 ft. to 120 ft. from the present end. The appearance of 
the ground in the adit strongly confirms my view as to the regularity and con- 
tinuance of the vein. The result of myinspection is toconfirm in every way my 
previous report as tothe value and prospects of the mine. I may here again 
refer to the exceptionally favourable situation of the mine as regards shipment 
of ore and freights. It is seldom that mines are opened in such favourable situa- 
tions. The Adelaide shaft is only 100 yards from the water's edge, where vessels 
of deep draught can be loaded. There is, therefore, practically no land-carriage, 
which is a very important point, considering how heavily most minesare ham- 
pered with in the cost of carriage of their produce to ashipping port. The 
frieghts to England are comparatively low, and to Newcastle the mineral can 
be conveyed by steamer for 6s.a ton. The climate is salubrious, and there is no 
want of labour at a cheap rate of wages. These are most important facts not to 
be lost sight of in considering the value and prospects of your property. There 
is at the present time a quantity of ore lying on bank which I estimate roughly 
at 150 tons, with a yield of about 8 percent. of copper. A cargo of this ore was 
being prepared for shipment at the time of my visit. This result must be re- 
garded as satisfactory, considering the small extent of the workings and the 
shallow depth of the shaft. The entire length opened out, including all the 
levels in the shaft and the shaft itself, does not exceed 70 yards, so that in these 
surface workings the returns of ore has been at the rate of 2 tons, more or less, 
per lineal yard driven. The sale of the present shipment will show more 
exactly the value of the ground driven through, but considering that the 
ground broken is so near the surface this must be accepted as a minimum result. 
As already stated, mining operations are at present suspended in order to put 
the engine in place and fix the winding and pumping gear. I estimate that 
with fine weather all the machinery, including the stone-breaker, will be in place, 
and ready for work in four weeks from Aug. 1. When the engine is at work I 
consider the quantity of from 40 to 50 tons of mineral ought to be raised per month 
from the drivings and sinkings only. When sufficient ground has been opened 
out to commence stoping a much larger quantity of ore will, of course, be raised. 
With regard to the mining operations to be carried on at once, I would recom- 
mend you to continue driving the adit level without interruption. This level 
will serve to unwater the mine to a certain depth; it will supply the needful 
ventilation when the shaft is sunk down lower, and will afford the earliest op- 
portunity of opening stopes in the vein. Inthe meantime the machinery on 
the ground will be putin place and the shaft fitted up for drawing ore and pump- 
ing water. When theadit level has passed beyond the shaft bottom I should ad- 
vise the dressing-floors tobe p!aced at the mouth of the level, and the whole 
work concentrated at this point. It is needlessto state that the water necessary 
for dressing purposes can be pumped from the Fiord. For the present, and until 
the mine is giving substantial returns of ore, I would not advise any new works 
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to be opened on the property, but would restrict the operations to the develop- 
ment of the Adelaide Mine to begin with. This will entail but a small outlay of 
capital beyond the machinery, which is already paid for. I estimate the capital 
necessary to put the shaft in working order, sink it down 100 yards, drive the 
adit. level another 200 yards, the 72 ft. level 150 yards, put up dressing floors, 
and incidental expenses, at 5000/. This work ought to be carried out within 
12 months of present date; and if the vein answers to the present favourable 
indications now apparent a return of 150 to 200 tons of ore per month may be ex- 
pected from the Adelaide Mine alone. Now, with reference to the statements 
made in the prospectus, I believe them to be generally correct, The favourable 
appearance of the lode, the extent of the concession, and the exceptional situa- 
tion of the mine as regards facilities for shipment, justify, in my opinion, the 
value placed on the property and the expectations entertained as to its future. 
In conclusion, I have to state that I believe this mine, if properly developed, will 
give brilliant results, and [ have no hesitation in recommending you to proceed 
vigorously with the projected work,—R. Netson Boyp, F.R.G.S., F G.8. . 
The CHAIRMAN then said that he was sure they were all obliged 
to Mr. Boyd for his interesting and able report, which they must all 
consider as most satisfactory. Hethought it necessary to give a little 
explanation as to the reason why there had been some delay in get- 
ting the new machinery erected, and why the general operations had 
not been prosecuted as vigorously as would otherwise have been the 
case,and he thought he should be able to give the shareholders satis- 
factory explanations on these points. The chief reason of any delay 
that may have occurred was the difficulty that had been found in 
assimilating the laws of Norway and those of England on the exact 
reading of the Norwegian concessions. One point of the Norwegian 
law was that any person could take up a scarpseddle, or an agree- 
ment to take up, which had to be signed by a Government official | 
and exposed at the church doors; this was something similar to our | 
English tack note, which is well known to all mining men, and | 
ranks from the date of signature, and gives a right to the property to | 
the first holder for one year without interference; after this, how- | 
ever, to maintain the said right, a “ Muthingbrev” must be applied | 





there was on the tapis in the City of London a company which would open out 
new ore for this company, to be called the Corporation of South Australian Cop- 
per Mines. This had now been formed with a capital of 250,000. This wasesta- 
blished for the purpose of opening up the northern mines, which should give large 
supplies of ore to this company. e then read a letter from the manager on the 
other side. The fact was that from the first tested mine they found they had 8000 
tons of ore which they would be able to get down to the smelting works, and this 
was merely the precursor of opening upthe northern mines. The northern district 
was about the size of Cornwall, and from these mines aloneit was considered that 
this company would get 12,000 tonsa year. No doubt other companies would 
be formed under this company, which would also supply ore, and the contract 
compelled all those companies to give their ore to this company. Therefore, 
when those new mines were opened up the complaints about the difficulty of get- 
ting ore would be entirely done away with. Then came the question as to whether 
they could smelt ata profit. These mines were something like 400 miles from 
Adelaide and 200 from Port Augusta; but the Government had made a railway 
running up to this spot. A portion of that railway was now open to Beltana, 
more than half the distance, and within twelve months it would be opened 
up the whole distance ; then these ores which it cost 10/. per ton te bring down 
could be brought down for 30s. per ton. Never during the whole of the time 
that he had been chairman had the prospects of the ore from the northern 
sources been so satisfactory. He went on to point out that when there was a 
constant supply of ore it does away with the difficulty which the directors often 
experienced from not having a regular stock of copper, and they would not 
have to submit to the fall in price to the same extent they now did. Looking at 
all these circumstances he expressed the hope that when they met again in 
February they would see a considerable advance in the position of the company. 

There was no resolution to submit,’and after a short discussion of no public in- 
_ the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
directors. 


SORTRIDGE COPPER MINING COMPANY. 


A general meeting of shareholders was held at the offices of the 
company, Austin Friars, on Monday, 
Mr. J. H. MurRcHISON F.R.G.S., in the chair. 
Mr, C. HARRISON SMITH (the secretary) read the notice calling 
the meeting, also the following report from Capt. Skewis :— 
Aug. 6.—The engine-shaft has beer uncovered and put in thorough repair from 


for, which is granted subject to the law of mining, a condition of | surface to the 30; also footway and skip-road have been put in good repair to 


which law is that each division (nearly 1000 English feet) of the pro- 


perty must be worked every month; and the Chairman thought it | 


was hardly necessary to point out that it may be inconvenient and 
not thought desirable to work some of these many divisions existing 
on the property, and he mentioned this because he thought it very 
probable they would have to come tothe shareholders at a future 
time for theirsanction ; and that those portions of the property which 
might be found of no use to the shareholders should be disposed of 
either by sale or otherwise abandoned, as may be thought best, and 
to amend the wording of the prospectus accordingly. 


(Here the Chairman referring to a map of the property, which was exhibited | good stones of copper ore. The tin lodein the western part is a fine looking | 
to enable those present to follow the remarks, said that it would be obvious to | 


the meeting that it could not be in the interests of the shareholders to work at 
one time at all the 16 divisions of concessions, and that the points they were 
now working were very convenient for shipping the ore direct into vessels, as 
pointed out in Mr, Boyd's report, thus saving cost of land carriage, &c. This of 
course could not be said of other mines which may be opened further inland, 
and because of the expense of conveying the ore across country which was 
mountainous, it would be most unlikely that anyone would endeavour to com- 
pete with the company who hold the seaboard at each side open if the company 
were to allow any of the 16 rights to lapse, which of course would not in any 
case be done without consulting the shareholders and in view of their interests. 

The CHAIRMAN further mentioned that the Government official 
whose duty it was to measure out the exact boundary of the con- 
cessions would do so at his next visit, and possibly measure out the 
whole of the property in one grant to the company from sea to sea, 
This was, the Chairman explained, often done in such cases, though 
the directors did not in any way rely upon it; indeed it did not 
matter whether or not it was done, asin any case the company had sufficient 
ground for development for this and the coming generation. The Chairman 
concluded his remarks by inviting any remarks from the shareholders present, 
and proposing a resolution that instructions to the trustees be given to pay the 
preference dividend on the paid up capital of the company at the rate of 10 per 
cent, per annum up to the 30th of June and the 31st of December, on or before 
the 12th day of August, 1881, and the 10th day of January, 1882, adding that 
they might have run over the first six months, but they (the directors) con- 
sidered it better to take June and December as the future date for settling the 
accounts, 

Mr. DEANE seconded the resolution, which was agreed to unanimously. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors closed the proceedings. 


INGLISH AND AUSTRALIAN COPPER COMPANY, 


The half-yearly general meeting of shareholders was held at the | 


Cannon-street Hotel on Thursday, 
Mr. R, A. Routn, the Chairman, presiding. 
Mr. C. B. RoGeErs (the secretary) read the notice calling the meet- 
ing. The statement presented was as follows :— 
At the present half-yearly meeting of proprietors the directors have to lay 
before chem a statement of the proceedings of the company for the six months 
nding Dec. 31,1880. During that period the gross quantity of ore, regulus, and 
precipitate received from various mines was 3988 tons 2 cwts. 2 qrs.,as against 
6235 tons 12 ewts. for the corresponding six months of the previous year. The 
quantity of ore, regulus, and precipitate smelted at Port Adelaide and Newcastle 
Works was 3827 tons 11 cwts. 2 qrs., as against 5186 tons Scwts. The quantity 
of copper made was 685 tons 18 cwts. 3 qrs. 21bs., as against 885 tons 5 ewts. 1 qr. 
11 lbs.; and the quantity of copper shipped from and sold in Australia was 
681 tons 1 ewt. 9 Ibs., as against 889 tons 2 cwts. 16 lbs. The net earnings of the 
company’s wharf at Port Adelaide were 1342/, 10s. 7d., as against 1510/, 15s 11d. 
for the corresponding half-year, At the time of the general meeting, held on 
Feb. 19 this year, the price of Burra Burra copper was 692. per ton; it is now 
quoted at 65/, 10s. per ton. The statement of six months’ working to Dec. 31, 1880, 
shows an estimated profit of 2292. 1s.2d. The reserve fund stands at 87832. 16s. 9d. 
The CHAIRMAN said this was not the annual general meeting at 
which the directors presented full accounts, or at which they dis- 
cussed all the more important matters with regard to the company, 
but the statement now laid before the shareholders was similiar to 
that which had been presented for some years past at the request of the 
shareholders, with the view of showing the working of the company 
for the six months. It should also (which it did not on this oc- 
casion) show a profit sufficient to enable an interim dividend to be 
declared. He was sorry to say that the profits on the six months’ 
working were not sufficient to justify the declaration of a dividend. 
He would show them the work which had been done during the six 
months, 
of the whole year, and when they met in February he should be able 
to put before them a statement of the working of the year. 
occasion the gross quantity of ore, regulus, and precipitate received 
from the various mines was 3992 tons 2 cwt. 2 qrs., as against 6635 
tons 12 ewt. for the corresponding six months of the previous year. 
The quantity of gre, regulus, and precipitate smelted at Port 
Adelaide and Newcastle works was 3827 tons 11 cwts. 2 qrs., as against 5186 tons 
5 ewts.; the quantity of copper made was 685 tons 18 cwts. 3 qrs. 2 lbs., as 
against 885 tons 5 ewt. 1 qr. 11 Ibs.; and the quantity of copper shipped from 
and sold in Australia was 681 tons 1 cwt. 0 qr. 9 Ibs., as against 889 tons 2 cwts. 
0 qr. 16 lbs, in the corresponding half of the previous year. The net earnings 
of the company’s wharf at Port Adelaide were 1342/. 10s. 7d., as against 
1510/, 15s. 1ld. for the corresponding half-year. The question was what the re- 
sult was attributable to? The first point he would call their attention to was the 
short supply of ore which had been received ; the second would be with respect 
to the fall in the price of copper; and the third (which really came out of the 
first) was that they had to reduce the valuation of their stocks in hand in order 
to meet the present price of copper. This was one of the reasons which 
caused great fluctuations in this company. Some few years ago the directors 
could declare a dividend offs. 6d. per share, whereas the dividend for February 
last was reduced to ls. per share; but from his knowledge of the copper market, 
and knowing also the energy of the board, he had no hesitation in saying that 
a return to prosperous times was not so far distant as some people seemed to ima- 
gine. (Hear, hear.) He did not wish to make any political reference, but he 
could not help remarking that in this company they had to cope with Free 
Trade without any reciprocity. One of their best markets, America, with sixty 
million of inhabitants, had been cut from under theit feet, simply because the 
American Government had fixed an ad valorem duty on all copper going into 
that, country of 50 per cent., so although the company could get 15/. per ton 
more for their copper, they could not send it because of the high protective 
duty. It was not only with respect to copper, but there had also been during 
the past 12 months a decline in the price of all the leading commodities. Pig- 
iron was now 47s. per ton compared with 55s. 6d.; Staffordshire bars, 6/. 7s. com- 


pared with 7/.and 72. 10s.; lead, 15/. 5s. as compared with 16/. 10s, ; tin, 902. | 


compared with 932, They would also find that jute was 17/. against 19/., and the 
same with the case of many other articles, all of which showed that Eng- 
land, as a producing country, should be met by other countries on fair and 
legitimate terms, Why was it that copper was 4/. 10s. less this meeting than 


at last; simply because there had been thrown back upon this country large | 


quantities of copper which would have been absorbed by America and other 
countries if we had fair and legitimate play. With respect to this company's 
own manufactures, at the last meeting he shadowed forth that the great difii- 
culty of the company was first of all in getting the ore, as the price had fallen 
so low that the mines would not raise the ore at all for the smelters. 
price were better there would be larger quantities of ore brought to the company 
to treat; the difference in the half-year now under consideration was 3900 tons, 
against 6225 tons, showing they had had scarcely half the furnaces at work. In 
former times they considered 6000 tons in the half-year a moderate quantity to 
work upon. In consequence of not being able to get from the home mines the 
quantity of ore required. Some ores had been brought from New Zealand, and 
in fact they had been put to right and left to keep the furnaces alight at all. 
One great thing in connection with copper smelting was a fulland proper supply 
of ore; and although they were now passing through a period of very consider- 
able difficulty, yet he was glad to tell them thatthe supply of ore which he 
had been longing for for some years, and which he referred to at the last meet 
ing, seemed likely now to be coming forward, At the time of he last meeting 


this level. Three lodes have been intersected at the 30 cross-cut north from the 
shaft, and a good deal of work done on the No. 2 lode, both east and west, by 
the late company. To the westward, however, there is a long run of ground 
unworked, and from which I have broken some very fine stones of copper ore. 
No. 1 lode being poor at this point where intersected, I have put men about 
| 40 fms. west to cross-cut it again, with the hope of finding it good. I have also 
had the shaft, which is on the great north tin lode, opened so as to enable me 
to examine the lode, from which I broke some very fine stones of tin. A new 
| horse-whim is made and erected between this shaft and the engine-shaft, so as 
| to command the drawing from both shafts. The dvep adit is cleared so far as 
| the chokage, and a small shaft sunk on it, eo that I may now be able to clear 
}and let down the water with safety to the men, &c. Criper’s shaft is sunk 

15 fms. ttrough a very large and strong lode, which at times has yielded some 








one, and such as I believe will turn out well, and according to my view no time 
| should be lost in erecting stamping power, the cost of which will be about 12002. 
| By the time this is done you will haxe a large quantity of tinstuff ready to 
stamp. From all appearances I have reason to believe that in addition to copper 
we have a good tin mining property.—WM. SKEWIS. 

The CHAIRMAN said it would be seen that in addition to copper 
they had also a good tin mining property. The directors had also 
received a good report from Capt. Daw, who had inspected the pro- 
perty, and he would ask the secretary to read it. 

The SECRETARY read the report of Capt. Daw, as follows: 

Mary Tavy, Devon, Aug. §.—In company with your manager, Capt. W. Skewis, 
and Mr. Criper, the purser, I inspected the Sortridge Mine on Monday last. The 
situation and past history of the property being so well known to you, it is 
unnecessary for me to make any observations on the subject. We first visited 
the deep adit, which is being cleared to unwater the mine to the 60 fm. level, 
and as far as I can judge this work will take about two months to complete. I 


sunk to the west of the cross-course, and is now down some fathoms, The lode in 


ore. Considering the depth the lode is all that could be desired, and I have no 
doubt as you go deeper it will increaseinrichness. At the 30 fm. level from sur- 
face a cross-cut is being driven, which Capt. Skewis fully anticipates will in 2 or 
3 fms, intersect the main copper lode west of tle engine-shaft. I consider this 
work to be of the utmost importance, and shall watch its progress with great in- 
terest, as any day it may open up a rich course of copper ore, We next went to 
the great, or No.1 tin lode. Ashaft, which is now standing, has been sunk here 
about 7fms. The lode is from 10 to 12 ft. wide, and the appearance most pro- 
mising. Samples taken gave a produce of 48 lbs. of black tin to the ton of stuff, 
as broken from the lode. Assuming the present price of tin to be 56/, a ton the 
value of this lode is about 48/. a fathom, which I need hardly say is most satis- 
| factory; but suppose we reduce this by one-third, and call it 322. per fathom, we 
|then have a tin lode equal to a copper lode producing 4 tons to the fathom, 

worth 8/. perton. There are two other tin lodes to the south of the above, which 
| a short cross-cut would reach, and it is my belief they will be found to be as rich 
;at the No.1. The great or No. 1 tin lode, being in itself a rich mine, I have no 

hesitation in recommending you to at once put up the necessary machinery to 
| enable you to make marketable the ore. The lode having only been sunk upon 
| at the tin shaft to a depth of 7 fms, it might be considered that I was over san- 
| guine as to its continued productiveness ; but in view of the fact that it has been 





will now call your attention to the copper lode. A shaft named Cripers has been | 


the bottom is 4 ft. wide, composed of gossan, mundic, and rich stones of copper | 


atte 


Spry’s offer, but it was stated that this would easily be cleared up by Mr. Pethe. 
rick and Mr. Strachan, two of the directors, who were deputed to proceed forth. 
with to the mine and makeall necessary arrangements. 

The OHAIRMAN: I would remind you that we have no dues to pay till we sel} 
60,0002, worth of ores,and then the rate will be 1-20th. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Warp, seconded by Mr. GuITERREz, the following 
resolution was passed :—‘‘ That the directors be reqaested to make such arrange- 
ments as they may deem expedient for working the tin lodes, including the ae- 
quiring of the western ground from Mr. Spry.” Aeve 

Capt. Daw said that Mr. Charles Thomas, who had a most intimate acquaint- 
ance with the tin lodes of the district, had expressed a high opinion of the 
tin deposits. He might mention that it was intended to keep men on the copper 
workings.——A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 


SOUTH WALES RAILWAY-WAGON COMPANY. 


The forty-first half-yearly meeting of shareholders was held at the 
Royal Insurance Buildings, Corn-street, Bristol, on Aug. 5, Colone} 
SAVILLE, Chairman of the board of directors, presiding. In their 
report the directors recommended a dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum, and stated that the rolling stock of the company 
consisted of 10,086 wagons and carriages, and four locomotives. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving that the report be received and adopted, 
said the directors had decided to recommend a dividend of 10 per 
cent. It was just 18 years since the company first declared a dividend of 10 per 
cent.,and it had never, during the interval, paid a less dividend than that, 
They would observe that the balance was large enough to have paid a substantia} 
bonus in addition to the 10 per cent. dividend, but he thought the shareholders 
would give the directors credit for doing wisely in adding large sums to the re- 
serves. He had pleasure in moving the adoption of the report. Mr. T. Gipson 
seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN next moved that the sum of 150/. be placed to the credit of the 
contingent fund account, and 250/. to the credit of the depreciation fund account. 
He might, say that the contingent fund account was now larger than it had ever 
been before, but he did not think it wasa penny too large for their business, and, 
therefore, he was quite sure it was a wise recommendation on the part of the 
directors to add 150/. to the fund this half-year. The depreciation fund was, he 
thought, in such a satisfactory state that Se hoped by the next half-year they 
would not be compelled to recommend the application of anything to the fund, 
——Mr. B. S. Srock seconded the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN moved that the retiring director, Mr. Joseph Haynes Nash, be 
re-elected a director of the company. He could assure the meeting that Mr. 
Nash's services as a director were most valuable. Mr, MORGAN seconded the 
resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN moved the re-election of Mr. Henry Brittan, the other retiring 
ditector.——Mr. OLDLAND seconded the resolution. 

The auditors of the company, Messrs. W. F. Brookman,and E. G. Clarke, were 
next re-elected, and the business of the meeting concluded. 




















PENHALE AND BARTON UNITED MINES. 


The statutory meeting of shareholders was held at the offices of 
| the company, Cannon-street, on Tuesday, 
| Mr. R. A. RIDDELL, M.A., in the chair. 
| The SecreTARy having read the notice convening the meeting, 
The CHAIRMAN said—Gentlemen, I presume you are aware that 
| this meeting has been convened in compliance with the Companies’ 
Amendment Act, which requires a meeting of shareholders to be 
held within four months from the date of registration. Now, we 
were registered as a company on April 14 last, and have, therefore, 
entered the fourth month of our corporate existence, but we deemed 
it prudent to delay convening a meeting at an earlier date for rea- 
sons that will hereafter appear. And, gentlemen, as we are now 
assembled, permit me to assure you that the directors have much 
pleasure in meeting you for the first time, not only because we are all partners 
| in the same undertaking, but also because they entertain a well-founded con- 
viction that the capital you have embarked in it will prove to be eminently re- 
munerative. Weare in possession of an extensive mining property, which has 
long had the reputation of being the best in the St. Columb district. It con- 
sists of two mines, adjoining each other, and formerly worked by two distinct 
companies; but being now united will henceforth be conducted as one concern. 
The Penhale Mine, which constitutes the southern portion of the property, occu- 
pies about 100 acres of land, and the Barton Mine, or northern portion, extends 
over 200 acres. The united mines are three-quarters of a mile in length from 
east to west, and they contain no less than eight well-defined and masterly 
lodes running from east to west through the whole extent of the property, and 
all productive of tin, with occasional large runs of copper ore. There are alse 
two elvan courses traversing the mines from east to west; that in the Barton 
averaging 9 fms., or 54 ft., in width, forming one of the finest and most beautiful 
courses in Cornwall, the other running through Penhale ina direction nearly 
parallel to the former, but being only about one-third or one-fourth the breadth 
of the larger elvan. The two courses consist of decayed porphyry and felspar, 
rising from the fissures of felspathic granite, upon which the greater portion of 
Cornwall is based. Wherever such elvans appear they are indicative of great 
| richness in the lodes which accompany them in the same direction in the same 
| mine or neighbourhood. The larger elvan is attended by two fine lodes, one om 
| each side of it, and the former adventurers, finding them extremely rich and 
| productive, confined their operations almost exclusively to them, and raised 
large quantities of copper as well as tin ore from both lodes, the produce of which 





| 
| 


| reached by a cross-cut from the copper lode at the 30 fm. level some considerable | realised high prices at the Truro Ticketings. The lodes were not worked below 
| distance to the east of the tin shaft, and found to be as rich, if not more so, than | the 30, nor for any great distance, but it would appear that, encouraged by their 
| in the shaft, I think I am fully justiffed in anticipating that from this source | success, the former workers sunk the engine-shaft 60 fms., and another to 50, 
| alone we may confidently expect permanent and profitable returns. As you are | with the view of commencing operations at the richest portion of the mine. 
| aware I am already interested as a shareholder in the success of the concern, and | After this, as I am informed, some dispute arose between the parties, whose in- 
so satistied am I with the present appearance of the mine that I shall double my | terests it would appear were not identical, and as they could not settle their dif- 
| interest if my suggestions are immediately carried out,and proper machinery is | ferences the engine was stopped, the mine became filled with water. and the 
erected for driving and returning the ore we have already discovered, and atter undertaking was ultimately abandoned But the Barton Mine is not merely 
three or four months time I have no doubt we shall be at least meeting costs | rich in these two elvan lodes. In recently driving a distance of 80 fathoms 
and progressing rapidly towards a dividend-paying position. There is a never-| on the adit level, another proof was afforded of the abundance as well as rich- 
failing supply of water on the property, more than ample for all purposes, and | ness of the ore, the lode being so full of tinstone that there was absolutely no 
by availing ourselves of this Capt. Skewis and myself are of opinion that 1000/. | unproductive part, and that at the upper portion of the mine, and within the 
would enable us to erect machinery sufficient to make regular returns. There is | last few weeks, Capt. Evans commenced driving on the adit level eastward on 
a good road to the railway station, a mile distant, consequently the cost of car- | No. 1 lode in the Barton, proceeding 10 fms., on which he reports as follows :— 








He would also tell them what he thought of the working | 


On this | 


If the | 


riage would be very small.—JoHn Daw. 

The CHAIRMAN said he thought the above two reports pretty well 
spoke for themselves, and there were many gentlemen present who 
understood them quite as well as he did. The directors had been 
anxious to have as many shareholders as possible present at this meet- 
ing, because they knew the prestige of this mine with respect to cop- 
per, and they had been rather excluding tin—in fact, the old com- 
pany never touched the tinlodes. The present company were finding 
out that some of these tin lodes were very rich, and capable of making 
| good and profitable returns. 
| been taken, he might mention that two samples were taken by two 
| > 
| different people, and they were taken from about 10 tons, which 
;made it all the more important. According to the assay the lode 
would be worth 48 lbs. per ton of stuff, or (say) 487. per fathom, but 
in making his estimate Capt. Daw had reduced it to 32/. Capt. 
Skewis had been pressing upon the board that if they got a rich tin mine 
it was more important than assuming a rich copper mine aiterwards, Captain 
| Skewis had been pressing the directors to erect’ machinery to produce the tin, 
and inarecent report stated that the more he saw of the mine the more strongly 
he was convinced it would prove to be a large and profitable one even for copper 
alone, and for which the company commenced their research, In addition to 





| this, however, he found in course of operations that there was a large quantity | 


of profitable tin ground available, and he was of the opinion that as the work 
went forward equally good discoveries would be made tor tin as for copper. 
| Therefore, he considered that the workings hitherto carried on had only been 
| preliminary to those required for the opening up of a great property. What 
| the directors really wanted to know was as to what was the view of the share- 
holders generally, and whether they would recommend the directors to go 
to the expense of erecting the machinery and returning the tin. He be- 
lieved everybody considered that a bird in the hand was worth two in the 
| bush. There wasa tin mine which, according to the reports, was really good, 


and was ready to make actual returns, and it was for the shareholders to | 


consider whether, whilst pushing on the working for copper, they should not 
| also set to work vigorously and make returns of tin from the discoveries to 
which he had referred. (Hear, hear.) Capt. Daw would answer any questions, 


| and he should be glad to hear any suggestions regarding the best plan to be | 


adopted. The directors were decidedly of opinion that the machinery should 
) be erected at once to make the returns. (Hear, hear.) 
proposed going down at once to the works to make the necessary arrangements. 
There was another important point. 


of taking that grant on payment of 1000/. 


shareholders more returns. 


profits. Mr. Spry, at the request of the directors, had agreed to defer the 


payment of the 10002. on condition that the company would take the ground at | 


once and spend 10002, in the erection of machinery. 


| from the old 30 fm. level. 
} Capt. Daw spoke in high terms of the value and promising appearance of the 


tin lodes to which the Chairman had referred, and strongly recommended that 
the machinery should be erected and the returns of tin made as soon as possible. 
In reply to a question, the CHAIRMAN said the royalty on the tin would be the | 


| same as on the copper—namely, 1-30th and then 1-20th. 


With regard to the samples which had | 


Two of the directors 


The western ground was not included in 
the grant, and the old company did not work close to Mr. Spry’s house. The 
| directors had some little difficulty in getting My. Spry to allow mining near his 
house, but he at last consented to give this company the option for one year 
The directors were of opinion that | 
10007, spent on the property at present would be more important and more 
valuable to Mr. Spry himself than paying it to him, and might also bring the | 
Capt. Daw was of opinion that if this were done in | 
| the course of a short time the company would be able to pay that 10007. out of 


The CHAIRMAN said that they were driving to go in under the gossan shaft 


| This lode varies from 2 to7 ft. wide, and is productive of tin, as previously re- 
| ported; in fact, in all my mining experience I never saw a lode atthe same 

depth from surface (about 12 fms.) produce so steadily for such a length as this 

one does, and continues todo. The evidences here give me every reason to say 
| that it cannot possibly fail to become greatly richer as depth is attained.” And 

now with respect to the Penhale Mine. It has four shafts, each sunk 30 fms, 
therefore the former workings did not extend below that depth, and as the 
upper levels were found productive of good paying ore the richest part of the 
mine was left untouched. The elvan in this mine does not appear to be accom- 
panied by two such lodes as those adjacent to the Barton elvan, but Capt. Evans 
intends to intersect it by a cross-cut, when he expects to find it equally produe- 


tive. The general character of the Penhale lodes is richness in tin of fine 
| quality. No copper has been met with there, the mine being entirely stannifer- 


j}ous. Inthe 30 fm. levels very rich tin was raised, and the miners who worked 
there, and who are very good judges of mining indications, say that if the shaft 

| were sunk to 40fms., and levels driven at that depth, a course of ore would be 
opened up which could not be surpassed. I presume you will understand that 
in most tin and copper mines the ore is found to become richer as depth is at- 
tained, and that the lodes generally increase in width also. If then in these 
mines the ore is so rich in the upper levels, we naturally expect to find them 
still richer as well as more abundant below. Until the heart of a mine is 
reached we cannot estimate its real value. I must now notice another feature 
ofthis property. There are no less than nine caunter lodes running through 
| the mines in a northern and southern direction, intersecting the other lodes at 
nearly right angles. On looking at the plan you will see the course they take. 
They are not abundant in ore themselves, but they impart additional richness 
to the lodes they intersect. In an able paper by the late talented Mr. Evan 
Hopkins, who was eminent both as a geologist and mining engineer, I find that 
in noticing these caunter lodes he says—‘‘ There are scarcely any rich mines 
without being intersected by these north and south courses, and the more numer- 
ous they are the more productive the mine or district, and vice vers1.” We have 
here, then, high authority for calling our mine a rich one, as it possesses am 
unusual nutiber of these north and south courses. They are, indeed the sure 
marks of Nature herself, which cannot deceive, pointing out the localities where 
her richest treasures abound ; and these, added to the two elvans already spoken 
of in our mines, afford convincing evidence of the existence of deposits of mine- 
ral wealth. This has already been proved, not only in the Penhale and Barton 
| Mines, where the workings have been but shallow, but also in the Indian 
Queen’s Consols Mine, which adjoins our Barton sett on the east, and into 
which five of our caunter lodes run, traversing the whole extent of that 
mine. The Indian Queens Censols has a high reputation for producing an 
abundance of tin of the finest quality of any in Cornwall—that is to say, in the 
world; and that abundance and richness nust be imparted by these caunter 
lodes and the proximity of the elvans in the Barton Mine, But the Indian 
Queens lode runs from that mine into our Barton Mine, and traverse it to its 
western boundary. One of these is the celebrated great) white lode, from 
which large quantities of the richest tin ever extracted have been raised, and 
which runs for at least half a mile untouched through the Barton Mine. In this 
lode we have a rich prize, and when the other remarkable features our two 
mines present are considered it seems to me impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that we have one of the richest and most prolific mineral properties it is 
possible to possess. Ours is nota mine from which all the available ore has 
» | been extracted, but one that has its mineral wealth not only untouched but 
placed within our grasp, If it has not yet paid half-a-million in dividends, that 
| pleasure has yet tocome. What has been done by our predecessors has been 
highly conducive to our success, as it has saved the expenditure of at least 

50,0002., and of eight or nine years of labour. We, therefore, commenced with 

2 | all these advantages in our favour. Had it not been for these facts the pro- 
moters and vendors would have fixed the capital at probably 100,000/. instead 
of 30,0007., and here we face another great advantage, for the question of divi- 
dends in a mining adventure depends not only on the mine being rich, but on 
| the amount of capital required to work it. If a mine is overweighted it will 


Mr. WarRD: Have we a sufficient amount of tin discovered to justify the ex- | never pay. The larger the capital the less the dividends. Had the capital of 
penditure of 1000/.p-——Capt. Daw: Certainly we have. There isa great deal of | this mine been 100,000/. I would never have taken a share in it, much less would 


tin discovered. There is not only No. 1 lode but Nos. 2 and 3 lodes. 


| I have accepted a directorship, but having inspected the property, and con- 


| In reply to a question, Oapt. Daw said there was five times as much oreas | vinced myself that it wasa sound and sterling affair, which, with good man- 


would supply the stamps. The shaft was sinkiag on the course of the tin, worth 


about 482. perfm. The lode was about 12 ft. wide. 


A desultory conversation ensued, in the course of which Mr. Warp, Mr. ! men of honour, but also thorough men of business. 
Risiey, and other gentlemen expressed their strong concurrence with the views 
of the directors and Capts. Skewis and Daw, that 1000/. should at once be ex- | and thorough master of his business. 


} 


agement, ought'to pay very handsomely, I did not object to join the board, 
| which I knew was composed of gentlemen of high position, who were not only 
I knew also that we had a 
| very experienced and reliable agent in Oapt, Evans, who is active, energetic, 
| With all these points in our favour I 


pended in the construction of machinery, so as to develope the tin ground as | know we ought to succeed. and I fully believe we shall. 


| rapidly as possible. Some little doubt existed as to the exact terms of Mr 


| At the request of the CHAIRMAN several fine specimens of ore from the 20 fm. 
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———— 
jevei in Penhale Mineand from No. 1 lode in Barton were examined by the share- 
holders, Capt. Evans stating that they contained upwards of 50 pervent. of tin. 
Several questions were also asked by different shareholders as to when ore would 
he ready for sale, as to the time it would take to completely clear the mine of 
water, and other matters, which were very satisfactorily answered by Capt. 
Evans or the Chairman, who pointed out the ce Ngee, ae situation of the pro- 
perty, being near St. Columb-road Station, which is only six miies by rail or road 
trom the shipping port of New Quay on the Bristol Channel; and, as an illustra- 
tion of this, informed the meeting that about 10 days ago a ship from South 
Wales laden with coal offered half the cargo—about 100 tons—to the company, 
which they purchased on advantageous terms, and also bought 79 tons more at 
the same rate, the whole to be delivered free at the St. Columb-road Station, 
which had been done. 

The CHAIRMAN, in answer to another question, explained that the working ex- 
peuses would be much lighter in this mine than in most others, as no powder or 
dynamite would be required in getting at the ore, the “ country,” as the miners 
aay, being sand, ora sandy soil, and, therefore, there would be no rock to bore 
aud blast. This formed an important feature in saving expense, and the work 
would be done in one-fourth of the usual time. 

No other question being asked the meeting closed witha cordial vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. 


SOUTH CONDURROW MINING COMPANY. 


The ordinary general meeting of shareholders was held at the | 


offices, Austin Friars, on Wednesday, 
Mr. H. J. MARSHALL in the chair. 

Mr. J. HICKEY (the secretary) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the minutes of the preceding meeting, which were confirmed. 
The accounts for the 16 weeks, charging the costs to Jaly, showed 
that the expenditure had amounted to 6899/. 3s. 1d., including 220/. 
for an engine and boiler purchased from West Chiverton, and the tin 
sold, 152 tons, had realised 84137. 12s. 4d., or an average of 551. 7s. 11d. 
per ton. The copper sold realised 136/. Os. 6d., and the profit shown 
was 17132. 18s. 1d., raising the credit balance to 37581. 5s. 6d. 

The SECRETARY then read the following report from Capt. Rich :-— 


July 9.—During the past 16 weeks, or since your last general meeting, we have 
peen urging on the different points of operation underground as well as forcing 


on the new works in the western part of the property. We havea good second- | 


hand 25 in, cylinder winding engine with boiler delivered on the mine, a new 


ind substantial engine-house has been built, and we shall soon begin to fix the | 


engine spoken of. In the 93 end, east of King’s shaft, the lode is of good size, 
and carries native copper, but little or no tin to value. The stope in the back 
of this level is worth 15/, per fathom for tin, and a stope in the bottom is worth 
12/. perfathom. The 80 end east is suspended for the time, and the men set to 
sink in the bottom of this level ina lode worth 12/. per fathom. The 80 end, 
eist of Plantation shaft, is worth 122. perfathom, and a stope in the back behind 
shis end is worth 12/, per fathom. Two stopes west of shaft are worth 10/. and 
12/. per fathom respectively, The 70 end, east of King’s shaft, is worth 6/. per 
fathom; the lode in this end has a strong and kindly appearance. We are 
urging on the 70 cross-cut south; this cross-cut is to the west of Plantation 
shaft, and is being put out to intersect Marshall’s lode in the new western 
ground. It has been extended south of the tin lode 75fms. We hope to inter- 
3ect Marshall’s lode in a month or two from thistime. If this lode is cut good, 
ag we hope it will be, we shall have nearly 100 fms, overhead high and dry to ope- 
gate on. The lodein the back of the 60, west of Plantation shaft, is worth 152. 
perfathom. We have put down a trial winze below the 60, east of this shaft, on 
a north lode; there is water in the bottom of this winze which prevents the 
sinking deeper. Weare now stoping the lode eastand west of this winze, which 
is worth 8/, per fathom. In the meantime we are putting out a cross-cut north 
at a deeper level with the view to intersect the lode and to drain the winze re- 
ferred to. The lode inthe 50 end, east of King’s, is worth 12/. per fathom. 
‘here are two stopes in the back this level worth 12/. per fathom each. We have 
taken the men from the 40 fm. level end east for the time,and put them to 
enlarge, retimber, and secure the level east of King’s during the dry season of 
the year. The stope in the back of the 40 east is worth 10/. per fathom. 
Marshal!’s shaft is in full course of sinking below the 30. We have sunk a winze 
and put up a rise in the back of the 40 towards this shaft, and we hope to com- 
municate these points in a week ortwo. As soon as this shaft is made the full 
size to the 40 we shall fix a double skip-road to facilitate the discharge of the 
stuff, and for the rapid development of this part of the mine. We have driven 
a 40, west of winze, about 12 fms. on Marshall's lode ; it has been worth 11/. per 
fathom. This is a profitable lode, as itis in easy ground. We do notintend to 
stope any of this tin’ ground till the shaft is made complete to the 40. Taking 
into consideration the profitable ground that is being opened out in this new 
pat of the mine at the 40, and looking at the cross-cut that is being urged on 
the 70 tointersect the lode some 50 or 60 fms. deeper than the 40, we think the 
prospects in the new mine to the west are very cheering. In addition to this we 
are urging on the opening out of the main tin lode throughout the mine gene- 
wally. ——W™. Ricu, WM. WILLIAMS, HUMPHREY KING. 
Capt. RicH, in reply to a question, said they had made as much 
progress as was expected when they last met. Ina month or two they wou!d 
cut the lode in the new part of the mine. The ground in which they were now 


yperating was easy to drive, and worth about 11/ per fathom, and he believed | 
that as they approached the Wheal Grenville boundary they would have a very | 


good lode. It would take a month or two to get the engine which had lately 
veen purchased into good working order. 


The CHAIRMAN said: You have heard Capt. Rich’s report and the 
financial statement. You will have observed that we have sold a 
little more tin during this 16 weeks, to wit 7 tons, and the price has 
been about the same. We have earned in the shape of profit in 16 
weeks, 17137. During that 16 weeks we have spent and charged in 
the cost sheetson what might fairly be called capital account 220/. for the engine 


a3 it stood, 30/. or thereabouts—perhaps 40/.—for taking that engine down and | 


brin 





ng it on to the ground, and 20/, for repairing the boiler which was bought 


with the engines, making a total of 270/. for materials which are available to | 


wll, which are in fact realisable assets. Taking the gross amount of money 
spent on that western ground during the 16 weeks I find that it amounts to 
$70. Now I mention that that the adventurers may understand that they are 


yyening upanew mine without paying calls, and they must consider that in | 
assessing the value of their old mine as a dividend producing property that | 


really 7002. of the money earned by old South Condurrow has been spent during 


the 16 weeks in developing what we may call new South Condurrow. Iam | 


speaking now really on the snbject of dividend, and I have said that 17137. has 
been earned, The matter before you is to decide what dividend should be de- 
clared, and these are matters which [think you should fairly take into considera- 
tion before you decide. The amount required to pay a Ss, dividend is 1530/. 15s., 
aud the amount required for a 6s, dividend is 1836/, The committee recommend 
that you should declare a 6s. dividend, which would necessitate your taking 

23/. 183. from the balance in hand, instead of declaring a 5s. dividend and adding 
170/. to the balance in hand; thinking it nothing but fair to the present adven- 
turers to spread the 170/, to a certain extent over a greater length of time than 
the 16 weeks in which it has been spent, and the amount still likely to be called 
for to start the engine, which is a large one, and a more powerful one than is 
required for this shaft only; but it will draw also for the other shaft further west 
which will have to be sunk at afuture time. This amount is about 460/., so that 
you may say that the total expenditure upon that engine and its accessories will 
be something like 730/. or 750/., and we propose to declare a 6s. dividend, and to 
rge the balance with one-fifth ofthat amount. He (the Chairman) then moved 
declaration of a dividend of 6s. per share. 

Mr. LEACH seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously.——Mr. 
Leacu proposed the adoption of the accounts and the agents’ report.——Mr. 
MacKay seconded the proposition, which was carried, and the committee of 
management were re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr, LEACH a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the Chair- 
man; and on the motion of Capt. Rock, seconded by Mr. Lewis, a similar com- 
pliment was paid to Capt. Rich, who in returning thanks referred to the favour- 
able prospects of the western part of the mine, and said that the old mine had 








ch 


yielded 50,0002. in profits during the time of depression.——The meeting then 


‘losed, 





EAst Poou.—At the quarterly meeting, on Monday, the accounts 
showed a credit balance of 8864/, 18s. 7a. The committee proposed 
to pay a dividend of 20s. per share, which would absorb 64001., leav- 
ing 24647. 18s. 7d. to be carried forward to the next account.—In re- 
ply to Mr. W. H. Rule, who put a question in reference to the sale 
ot wolfram, Mr. Martin, the purser, stated that their idea was to get a higher 
Price for it. They had sold a small lot—about 5 tons—and they had now received 
4n enquiry from a firm in Glasgow asking for wolfram in large quantities if 


4) 


vhey could guarantee a certain proportion of tungstic acid in it. This they 


could not do. They had not succeeded in selling any large quantities of it, but | 


‘they had had some offers from different parties, and they hoped soon to effect a 
sale that would be beneficial to the shareholders. Many years ago a statement 


was made that they had a very large stock of wolfram in their heap, and it was | 
computed that if it was dressed they would have some hundreds of tons there, | 
23 Well as a little tin. They still had this to seil, and if ever there was a demand | 


rit, and they sold at a good price, the shareholders would participate in the 
Profits. —The Chairman said they were making preparations to work boring ma- 
chinery in another part of the mine—sufficient for six borers, at least.—The 
purser stated that, touching the quantity of stuff drawn through the shaft, 
efforts were being made to improve their skip-road, so that they might have in- 


Greased drawing power—perhaps one-third more.—In reply to Mr. Rule, Capt. | 


Maynard said they had always had more stuff discovered than they had taken 
‘way. They always had plenty of stuff behind to work upon. 








THE MINERAL WEALTH OF New SoutH WALES.—In concluding 
in elaborate and interesting report upon the returns and value of 
the minerals raised in the colony—Mines and Mineral Statistics: 
Annual Report of the Department of Mines, New South Wales, for 
the year 1880—Mr. Harrie Wood, Under-Secretary for Mines, gives 
a careful summary, showing that to the end of last year no less than 
52,714,3171. worth of minerals had been raised. During 1880 the 
output was—gold, 118,6004 ozs., value 4441,5432.; silver, 91,419 ozs., 


value 21,8787.; coal, 1,466,180 tons, value 625,3371.; shale, 19,201 tons, | 


value 44,725/.; tin ingots, 5476} tons; tin ore, 6824 tons; value to- 
gether, 471,337/.; copper ingots, 52624 tons ; ore and regulus, 132 tons; 


value together, 364,0591.; iron, 2322} tons, value 1535/.; antimony | 


86} tons, metal, 12} tons, value together 1652/.; lead, 27} tons; 
Value, 890/7.; asbestos exported, 124 tons, of the value of 3231. ; 
and mixed minerals 21 tons, of the value of 7957. Mr. John 


Mackenzie, F.G.S., the Government Examiner of Coal Fields, re- 
ports that there were 43 collieries under inspection, and opening out 
in 1880, against 37 in the preceding year. There was a decrease in 
| the round and small coal raised of 117,612 tons and 302,243/. 11s. 6d. 
in the northern district, and of 26,807 tons and 40,5527. in the 
southern district, but an increase of 26,929 tons and 17,108/. 6s. 9d. 
| in the western district. The entire volume, which can be obtained 
|of Messrs. Triibner, Ludgate Hill, is of great value for the large 
amount of information contained. 

CoLORADO MINING REGION—SAN JUAN MINING District.— 
| The district here referred to has frequently been mentioned in the 
Mining Journai as the most important mining region in America ; 

and as many British capitalists are interested in it, the publication 
| of geographical and geological maps by Messrs. G. H. Adams and 
| Son, of Beckman-street, New York, will be generally appreciated. 

In addition to the necessary information concerning the camps, post- 
offices, reduction works, mining districts, the maps give the new local 
| names of towns, mountains, and gulches in all the mining camps, 
including Durango, Rico, and the new county cof Dolores, the new 
| railroads and railroad town, also the proposed railroads, wagon-roads, 
, and other routes of travel. The elevations of the mountains and 
| towns above sea level are also shown, and there is an excellent key- 
| map, showing the whole State of Colorado. The map is well coloured 
‘and neatly mounted, in pocket form, or for office use as required. 


| POETICAL PorTRAITS.—The attractive little volumes of poems, by 
| 





the Rev. Professor Bradshaw, of New Malden, Surrey—* Tears and 
tain bows,” and the “ Gossiping Tongue ”—havealready been noticed in 
| the Journal, and it may safely be said that all who have read them 
| will be glad to learn that he has now in the press another volume, 
| which, to judge from the titles of the poems, and the specimens 
given, will be equally attractive—* Hallowed Forms” and “ Imperish- 
‘able Images; or, Poetical Portraits of the Good, the Gifted, the 
| True, the Tender, the Brave, and the Beautiful ”—and from the wide 
range of subjects selected will suit the various tastes, and at the same 
time serve as historical notes of some of the most important events 
of the last twelve years. The subjects of two of the poems remind 
the readers that in the universal sorrow expressed throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland for the attempted assassination of General Gar- 
field the British people only reciprocated the kind feelings of Ame- 
rica displayed during the great illness of the Prince of Wales, and 
there are many others which are equally suggestive. The price has 
been fixed at 3s. 6d. to subscribers before publication ; and, as Prof. 
| Bradshaw's poems are invariably accurate in matter and metre, and 
pure in tone, without being of the exaggeratedly pious style some- 
times met with, it is to be hoped that he will be able to say with his 
fellow-countryman, Moore, that “those hallowed forms are never 
forgot,” and that he may profit by the remembrance of them. 


THE COAL TRADE. 


Mr. J. R. Scott, the Registrar of the London Coal Market, has pub- 
lished the following statistics of imports and exports of coals into 
and from the port and district of London, by sea, railway, and canal, 
during July, 1881 :— 


—, 
































IMPORTS. 

By Sea. Ships. Tons. { By Railway and Canal. Tons cwt. 
Newcastile............... 129 ...118,671 zond. & North-Western, 102,224 12 
Sunderland - 99... 69,099 | Great Northern............ 70,500 0 
Seaham ......... 33 ... 37,275 Great Western ., 93,269 17 
Hartlepool ~ .@. oe Midland ........... 155,205 0 
Middlesborough ...... 4... 2,076 | Great Eastern 62,459 2 
Scotch ....... . 11 .... 6,145 | South-Western .. sas 8,218 7 
Welsh...... 29 ... 26,660 South-Eastern ............ 1,317 8 
Yorkshire . . 27... 2,697 | G@rand Junction Canal . 452 0 
eee © axe 352 
Small coal & cinders 10... 6,107 
| Re | ee 133 

, | 388 ...265,927 or 493,696 6 
Imports—July, 1880. 404 .,.270,933 Imports—July, 1880 ... 466,584 17 


Comparative Statement, 1880 and 1881. 
By Sea. Ships. Tons. By Railway and Canal. Tons ¢, 
Jan. | to July 31, 1881 2893...2,105,650 Jan. 1 to July 31,1881 ...3,698,525 5 
Jan. 1 toJuly 31, 1880 2990...2,051,715 Jan. 1 to July 31,1880 ...3,475,518 14 











Increase—1881 ...... —... 53,935 
Decrease—13881 ...... en Increase—1881 .........,.. 223,006 11 
EXPorRTs. 
Railway-borne coal passing ‘‘ in transitu ” through district...... Tons 83,333 
Sea-borne coal exported to British Possessions, or to foreign parts, 
GR OO GING CURED visa ce sack bocca nccnensasancaas sa ssccsistasssvssccncesedusseces 68,627 

Ditto sent beyond limits by railway ... + 20,065 

Ditto by canal and inland navigation ...........:..ccccceeceeceeeee 964= 89,656 








Railway-borne coal exported to British Possessions, or to 
foreign parts, or the coast 
Ditto, by canal and inland navigation ... 
Sea-borne coal brought into port and exported in same ships ......... 
Total quantity of coal conveyed beyond limits of coal duty district 
NN IRI IR sis iaad dacad au ccahinannauesenddvansd ncn sengasnacchenvhabbiabineneaens 
Re NES EN oR aiisscdccnries cicaneeiend veonsosasacesacesineéen 
Comparative Statement, 1880 and 1881. 
Total distribution of coal from Jan, 1 to July 31, 1881.00.00... 1,531,711 


210,147 
183,059 








Total distribution of coal from Jan, 1 to July 31, 1880.....................1,376,974 
RGLORKS ER UNO PTOMARE FORE os cciceccsvscserccsssscessesocsecnaccessnccsasensee 154,737 
General Statement, 1880 and 1881. 
Increase in coals imported by railway .............ccceeceeeeeseeees 154,737 
Increase in coals imported by sea 53,935= 208,672 
POORGE TRCTONES TR CORTE GRITOON 5c csccnsssececenscdsncéccnessaneccsdecsoeveccese 154,737 
Total increase in trade within the London district —1881......... 53,935 





We have been requested by Mr. J. V. Smedley to state that he 
resigned his seat on the board of the Wala-Wynaad Indian Gold 
Mining Company (Limited) upon April 2. 
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Che Compagnie 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
encrale d Electricite. 





| CAPITAL, 


10,000,000 


FRANCS. 





The Compagnie is prepared to give estimates and supply the Apparatus for 
producing any number of lights for indoor and and outdoor purposes on the 


 JOBLOCHKOFF SYSTEM, 


_ such as used by the Metropolitan Board of Works on the Thames Embankment, 


| &e., Paris ; 
| 


London ; the Municipality of Paris; the Belgium State Railways of Antwerp ; the 
Harbour authorities of Havre; the Grand Hotel, Magasim du Louvre, Hippodrome, 
and upwards of 4000 other places in England, France, Europe, India, &c. 

The Compagnie Generale d’Electricite, who are the Proprietors of the Gramme 
Patent Dynamo-Electric Machine for alternating currents, are also prepared to give 


estimates aud supply the apparatus for lighting by the Jamin system (such as used at 
the London Royal Panorama, Messrs. Samuel Bros., London, the Palais Royal, 
Paris, &c.), as also by means of other systems of which they hold the Patents. 

’ “ 


All enquiries to be addressed to Mr. J. 


A. BERLY, C.E., A.S.T.E., &c., Engineer 


to and Representative of the Compagnie Generale d’Electricite, 


16, NEW BRIDGE 


STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 





JOHN MARSDEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


mproved Brattice Cloth, 


Tarred, Oiled, and Non-Inflammable. 


THE OILED CLOTH IS ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DAMP MINES, AND IS 
ALSO A GOOD COVERING FOR SHEDS. ; 
THE NON-INFLAMMABLE ¥OR THE MORE DANGEROUS MINES. 


Air Tubing and I 











Samples and prices free, on application at the Works, 


VARLEY STREET, OLDHAM ROAD, 
MANCHESTER. 




















ESTABLISHED 1848. 


, W. BRUNTON AND CO.,, 
3}\\Penhellick Safety Fuse Works, Redruth, 


AND 


Cambrian Safety Fuse Works, Wrexham, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF SAFETY FUSE. 


SILVER MEDAL (HIGHEST 
EXHIBITION, 1881, for. 


“EXCELLENCE OF MANUFACTURE.” 


PA IS—1878. 


AWARD), MELBOURNE 











SUPPLEMENT TO . THE 





MINING JOURN: AL. [Aue. 13, 1881, 
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FALMOUTH, 
SILVER MEDAL, 186; 


Paris, ORDER OF THE CROW®W OF PRUSSIA. 
3RONZE AIRDAL, 1867, 

A DIPLOMA—HIGHEST OF ALL AWARDS—given by the | 
Geographical Congress, Paris, 1875—M. Favre, Contractor, having | 
xhibited the McKean Drill alone as the MODKL BoRING MACHINE | 
or the St. GoTHARD TUNNEL. 

SILVE + MEDAL of the Highland and West of Scotland | 
Agricultur! Society, 1875—HIGHEST AWARD. 
oe 
At .he south end of the St. Gothard Tunnel, where 


THE McKEAN ROCK DRILLS: 


Are exclusively used, the advance made during eight consecu- 
teve weeks, ending February 7, was 24°90, 27°60, 24°80, 26°10 
93°30, 27°10, 28:40, 28'70 metres. Total advance of south head- 
ing during January was 121°30 Pm, or 133 yards, 








In aseries of comparative trials made at the St. Gothard Tun- 
nel, the McKean Rock Drill continued to work until the pres- 
eure was reduced to one-half atmosphere (74 |bs.), showing 
almost the entire motive force to be available for the blow 
against the rock—a result of itself vennuntine many advantages, 


The GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY has adopted these 
Machines for the SEVERN TUNNEL; the LONDON AND 
NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY for the FESTINIOG TUN. 
NEL: and the BRiIZISH GOVERNMENT for several Public 
Works. A considerable number of Mining Companies are now 
using them, Shafts and Galleries are driven at froin three to 
six times the speed of hand labour, according to the size and 
number of machines employed, and with important saving in 
gost. The ratio of advantage over hand labour is greatest 
¥ aere the rock is hardest, 

hese Machines possess many advantages, which give them 
Value unzpproached by any other ¥ stem of Boring Machine. 


THE McKEAN ROCK DRILL IS ATTAINING GENERAL 
CSE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD FOR MINING, TUN- 
NELLING. QUARRYING, AND SUB-MARINE BORING. 





The MCKEAN ROCK DRILLS are the most powerful—the 
‘20st portable—the most durable—the most compact—of the 
vest mectanical device, They contain the fewest parts—have 
no weak parts—act without sHOCK upon any of the operat- 
ing parts—-work with a ower pressure than any other Rock 
Drill—may be worked at a higher pressure than any other | 
—may be run with safety to FIFTEEN HUNDRED STROKES 
PER MINUTE—do not require a mechanic to work them—are 
the smallest, shortest, and lightest of all machines—will give 
the longest feed without change of tool—work with long or 
short stroke at pleasure of operator. 

The 8AME Machine may be used for sinking, drifting, or 
open work. Their working parts are best protected against | 

and accidents. The various methods of mounting them | 
are the most etlicient. 





W.B.—Correspondents should state particulars as to 
character of work in hand in writing us for information, 
on receipt of which a special definite answer, witk | 
r-ference to our full illustrated catalogue, will be sent. 





PORTABLE BOILERS, AIR COMPRESSORS, BORING STEEL, 
IRON, AND FLEXIBLE TUBING, 





The McKean Drill may be seen in operation daily in London. 


McKEAN AND CO.. 


ENGINEERS 
OFFICES, 
5, RUE SCRIQE, 





PARIS 


MANUFACTURED FOR MCKEAN AnD CO, BY 
P, and W MacLELLAN, “CLUTHZA [RONWORKS 
GLASGOW. 


MEssks 










(-(PumP LEATHER) # 
SS 


SAT! ATER PE 


By a special method of pre paration this leather is made solid, perfectly close in 

texture and impermeable to water; it has, therefore, all the qualitic ations essen- 

tial for pump buckets, and is the most durab le mate rial of which they can be 
made, It may be had of all dealers in leather, and of— 


HEPBURN AND GALE, 
TANNERS AND CURRIERS, 

LEATHER MILL BAND AND HOSE PIPE MANUFACTURERS 
LONG LANE, SOUTHWARK LONDON 
Prize Medals, 1851, 1855, 1578, for 
MILL BANDS, HOSE, AND LEATHER FOR MACHINERY PURPOSES. 


TENHE UNDERSIGNED, having secured the Grants of several 

VALUABLE MINERAL PROPERTIES (TIN AND COPPER), in the 
St. Blazey District, in the vicinity of Fowey Consols, &c., is DESIROUS of 
OBTAINING the © 0-OPERATION of CAPITALISTS for their EXPLORATION, 
There is little or no risk involved in the undertakings, and the capital require 
in each case is very limited. R. SYMONS 

11, Parade, Truro, 3rd February, 1881. 

N AP OF CALLINGTON, CALSTOCK, AND TAVISTOC 
ol MINING DISTRICTS. 

Proposed to be published by subscription, a MAP of the ABOVE DISTRICTS, 
showing the names and boundaries of all existing setts, lodes, cross-courses, and 
every other matter which such a map should contain. Persons disposed to 
patronise the publication—at One Guinea per copy—will please send their names 
as early as possible to me, R. SYMONS, Mineral Surveyor, Truro. 

February 3rd 1881. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
am ELIGIBLE OPPORTUNITY is now offered for the 
SETTLEMENT of an ACTIVE YOUNG GENTLEMAN IN CANADA. 
He will be enabled to obtain his profession as a Solicitor in five, or if he be a Gra- 
duate in three years. Oost of living about £150. In the meantime ne will have 
active work, and 4 .ain a know ledge of the Dominion, which is destined to be- 
come one of th : «ost prosperous of the Colonies. Premium, £100 sterling. 
HERBERT C., JONES, 


32, Wellinten-street, Toronto. Canada Land and Loan Agency. 





| 





‘THRASHING MACHINES. | 
con GRINDING MILLS. | 


JULIUS SAX (Est. 1 











= 


1880-81—MELBOURNE (AUSTRALIA) EXHIBITION. 


Portable engine 





Gold Medal. Thrashing Machine—Gold Medal. 


ty The Royal Agricultural Society of England have anardea 
Every First Prize to CLAYTON and SHI TTLEWORTH 


for Portable and other Steam Engines since 1863, and Ppi: 


128 


at every Meeting at which they have competed since 1849. 


GOLD MEDALS, AND OTHER 
PRIZES, 


Have been awarded toCLAYTON AND SHUTTLEWORTH at the 
various International Exhibitions of all Nations, including 


LONDON, 1851, 1862; PARIS, 1855, 1867, 1878; VIENNA. 
1857, 1866, i873; 
for their 
STEAM ENGINES, Portable and Fixed 
_ (For Coals, Wood, Straw, and every description of 
Fuel.) 


TRACTION ENGINES, &c. 


Catalogues in English and in all Continental Languages 
free on application. 


CLAYTON AND SHUTTLEWORTH, 
STAMP END WORKS, LINCOLN, & 78, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


LUCOPS’ 
Patent Centrifugal Pulveriser, 


(Iwo tons per hour with 5 horse-power 
actual,) 
For reducing to an impalpable 
powder, or to any requisite degree 
of fineness, all materials capable 
of being thus treated. CEMENT, 
CHEMICALS, GRAIN, COAL, 
COLOURS, PHOSPHATES, LIME, 
COPPER, TIN, ZINC, and other 
Ores with rapidity, completeness, and 
perfect uniformity. 
THE ONLY GUARANTEED MACHINE FOR 


GOLD QUARTZ. 


This mill consists of a circular iron casing, the section being elliptical in form, and is fixed vertically on a firm bed or foundation 
plate, a shaft runs through the centre of the casing on which is keyed a series of arms, in the extremities of which revolve two or 
more slightly oblong iron rollers, which, when put in motion, fly oft from the centre and run upon the interior periphery of the 

casing, and by centrifugal force crush and pulverise the article under treatment. 

The effect produced by this system is most extraordinary in its practical results, the power required is small in consequence of the 
comparative absence of friction from the working parts of the mill, the combined results of the rolling action of the crushers and 
their impact by centrifugal force on the material, being the same in kind, but in degree far exceeding that of edge runners, the 
sides of the casing are formed as open wire sieves of the degree of fineness required, and a series of propelling blades attached to 
and revolving with the central shaft drive the material under treatment through the sieves as it is pulverised ; by this arrangement 
the degree of fineness can with certainty be arrived at from coarse to extreme fine, and that with uniformity. 

Intending purchasers can at all times ‘satisfy themselves by sending the material they wish to operate on, and seeing it pulvensed. 
Over 300 in use. Prices and testimonials free on application. 


RICHARD COOK & CO, ENGINEERS, SHEFFIELD. 











sax ELECTRIC SIGNAL — 


MINES, &e. 


Prize Medal _ - 
First Prize - Sydney, 1879. 
Prize Medal - - Melbourne, 1881, 


PRICE LIST POST FREE, ON APPLICATION. 
850), 108, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MANCHESTER WIRE WORKS. 


NEAR VICTORIA STATION, MANCHESTER. 


JOHN STANIAR AND CO.., 


Manufacturers by STEAM POWER cf all kinds of Wire Web, EXTRA TREBLE STRONG for 
LEAD AND COPPER MINES. 


Jigger Bottoms and Cylinder Covers woven ANY WIDTH, in Iron, Steel, Brass, or Copper 
EXTRA STRONG PERFORATED ZINC AND COPPER RIDDLES AND SIEVES 





London, 1862. 














Shippine Crders Executed with the Greatest Dispateh. 
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THE DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINE SUPERSEDES EVERY KNOWN BATTERY. 


WILLIAM ELMORE. | 


' | 91, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
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MACHINE IS REQUIRED. = 
7. = = 
~ , 1} 
PE] Ohe “Elmore” Patent Dynamo-Electric Machine, |z 
3 | a } , -@ a A | | 
: ; | = : = 
Z ve a end t y is 
jo FOR DEPOSITING Sy 
— 

." 
= NICKEL, SILVER, BRASS, BRONZE, COPPER, ETC., AND FOR ELECTROTYPING. os 
© || REPEATED COMPARATIVE TRIALS have proved that this is the MOST POWERFUL MACHINE IN THE MARKET, that it NEVER - 
= REVERSES CURRENT, and that it is very easily worked without special knowledge. a 
— 

€2 
” COMPLETE OUTFI£S OR MATERIALS FOR NICKEL-PLATING, SILVER-PLATING, ELECTROTYPING, TINNING, BRONZING, &c. 2 
— 
~~ 
Ld 

. > 
=| TO TIN-PLATE MANUFACTURERS AND GALVANIZERS. Jc 
= The attention of Try-pLare Manuracrurers anp Gatvanwers is respectfully directed to the New processes of = 
= || manufacturing Tin-Plates by depositing the Metal by the current of an “ELMORE’S PATENT” Dynamo-Exxcrric = 
5 Macuine through aqueous solutions in contradistinction to the old processes of dipping in molten metal. v7 
= Tue ELECTRO DEPOSITED METAL IS PERFECTLY REGULINE IN character, and the electric current may be so EASILY _ 
a CONTROLLED as to coat with a MERE FILM OF METAL, OR A DEPOSIT OF ANY DESIRED THICKNESS. ‘The great economy in > 
< 7 . . . . > . > . . % | | 
Z the cost of plant and cost of production will be immediately self-evident. As nearly the whole of the existing plant || ™ 
& || can be used in the new process, the cost of altering the system will be comparatively trifling. tes) 
se DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINES = 
e SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED FOR DEPOSITING ANY METAL IN ANY QUANTITY. % 
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The above represents an Electro-plating Works, in which an “ ELMORE” PATENT DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINE is being used for the deposition of Nickel, 
Silver, Copper, Bronze, Brass, Gold, Tin, Zinc, &c., from their Solutions. 














From “INDUSTRY.” 

“By means of the dynamo-electric machine of Mr. William Elmore, the perfection of nickel-p!ating is ob- 
tained. Dynamo-electricity—that is, electricity produced by motive power—presents advantages which can- 
not be claimed by any galvanic battery known. Not only is the current produced at a far less cost, but it can 
be so regulated or controlled that the smallest article can be separately coated by a dynamo-electric machine, 
capable (in its full application) of depositing from 25 Ibs. to 30 lbs. of silver per our, It is a remarkable fact, 
moreover, that metals can be deposited from their solutions by dynamo-electricity in less tnan one-third of the 
time occupied by the ordinary battery in producing the same result. The quality of the deposit, in regard to 
its smoothness and reguline character, is greatly in favour of dynamo-electricity. 

“ Having had considerable experience in dynamo-electric machines; Mr. W. Elmore has been careful to note + 


the defects and irregularities which some of the less skilfully constructed machines have presented, and thus | 


he has been enabled to produce a really practical and effective machine, of great power, which may be tho- 
roughly depended upon as being capable of giving the most satisfactory results for all purposes of electro- 
depesition, including gilding, silvering, brassing, nickeling, and electrotyping. 

“The advantages of dynamo-electricity in the important art of electrotyping are beyond estimation. When | 
it is known that a fine, clear, deposit (or ‘ shell’) of copper, 800 ft. square feet, can be obtained by a dynamo- 


machine in less than three hours, without ‘ pin-holes,’ and other defects common to battery deposits, it will | 


be at once seen that the ordinary battery is effectually and unmistakably superseded. 
“One of the most useful purposes to which dynamo-electricity can be applied is the production of chemically | 
pure nickel solutions, and salts of nickel, for the electro-deposition of the metal. The vast amount of elec- | 


WILLIAM ELMORE, 91, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, SE. 


tricity generated in adynam. -machine enables one to dissolve nickel and other metals in their own solvents. 
far more economically, and in greater purity than by the ordinary method of treating metals. Electrical 
power obtained by the ordinary galvanic battery would be far too expensive for this purpose. The solutions 
formed by the aid of dynamo-electricity are not only purely and economically made; but they can be produced 
in far less time, and with comparatively little trouble and attention. To Mr. Elmore is due the honour of 
having introduced into this country the process of making pure nickel solutions and salts by means of ¢ ynamo- 
electricity, The boon he has thus conferred upon a large industrial class we need not dilats upon.” 


From “THE IRONMONGER.” 

“ A still further improvement in the deposition of metals has been recently obtained by the introduction of 
the dynamo-electric machine of Mr. Wm. Elmore, which is in reality electricity produced by motive power. 
By this means the current is obtained at a much less cost, and I have seen it regulated to such a nicety that 
the smallest article could be separately coated in a full-sized vat. The deposit is also effected in about one-third 
of the time taken by a galvanic battery, and for smoothness and reguisrity of surface is greatly in favour of 
the dynamo process, which may be known from the fact that all Mr. Elmore’s competitors, both in London 
and elsewhere, are fast adopting his machine in preference to the old process. He has, in addition, supplied 
it to many large firms throughout the country for electrotyping purposes, and the reports received from them 
are gratifying tothe inventor. Mr. Elmore is also the author of an interesting little work on the subject, 
which may be read with interest by those who contemplate entering into what is fast becoming an important 
industry.” 








| 





NYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 








SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. _ [Aua. 13, 1881, 
THE GRAND PRIZE, THE TRIPLE AWARD. a 


Gold Medal, Silver Medal, and Honourable Mention awarded at the Paris Exhibition, in competition with all the World, 
FOR MY LATEST PATENTED STONE BREAKERS AND ORE CRUSHEBS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS - xP ULVERISERS, 
FROM THE MIL S 
MINING INSTITUTE . - MORTAR MILLS “3 
or CORNWALL, 5 ke. &e. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEE AND SOLE MAKER OF BLAKE-MARSDEN 


Improved Patent Stone Breakers & Ore Crushers. 








New Patent Reversible Jaws, " Yes ele 8, Queen-street-place, London, B.0 


: i : H reget ge ga have — your Stone Breakers gt 
s b 4 * Bx : . =i 7 any the mines unde anagement, 
in Sections with Patent aS 2. Ce pleased to be able to state that they have in alloat 
RYSSY si : - = given the om ee oe 
. ‘ a Peng te e are, yours faithfully, 
Faced Backs. WERS iil joo JOHN TAYLOR AND song 
SS . H. R. Marsden, Esq., . 


N EW Pp AT EN T A DJ USTA B I LE . R : / s E A = = Soho Foundry, Meadow-lane, Leeds. 


ah 7 } aS YS my c wD 8t. John del Rey Mining Company (Limiteg), 
I ()( I G LES. ZASSNN. |. cscencee ft Fae h ee 7 A SAVING OF FIFTY-FIVE HANDS BY THE Usp OF 


ate PAR ANS Lb fiT™) ore * ; ; ONE MEDIUM-SIZED MACHINE, 
OVER 29750 IN USE. (Jogi) , | \Yaes | AP 








BLAKE’s STONE BREAKER.—Statement made by the My 
naging Director of the St. John del Rey Mining Company 


\\ LW hi ; RS » i RMS Ke Mr. John Hockin, with regard to six months’ Practical 
NEW PATENT WROUGHT-IRON CONNECTING BN LL. id SQN FF 7 PSSANS RP i i working of Blake’s Stone Breaker, affording facility {o 
ROD 47, { ep ENS pee a. = 3 sal = SS -— judging of the relative economy of machine and ‘hand 

pie: } x VA & ' : j ; F o2 . A labour in this kind of work, and also of the costof Setting 


New Patent Draw-back I\ \’ Ss is Th R, s\ "4 on, hae és wf Ssvosteonesy a win ? sf \ \ ' } the Stone Breaker to work in difficult places. The Price 
OANA } | oN 77, . Pi a | : a FS Seeel ' \ 


paid to Mr. Marsden for the machine referred to by Mr 
Hockin was £180, and adding to this the cost of engine 


: H , : “ob 
; : : ‘ | ° F c 
° iis / SRS ey Ts pee 3 ‘ ! | I 80 
Motion LN | [CH PEEVE WSS... al: af: rt S Koay Sh WY carriage, and fixing, the aggregate cost to the company 
° ANS } H vil SHEA to = SCRA Ak Aa ERP EER S of the Breakerin working order was £500. By this outlay 
‘Ow = =PADRN STREET, 1 OTR PRAPINVGA | “T/ it “s LOFT Pyctig cS a Set ANSSN He ‘ f the company is enabled to dispense with the labour of ¢ 
NEW } AT ENT ST EEL TOG G LE BEARIN GS. RN HO Rl I ie — >> PTs te ey x AX . ‘xd 1 people, the value of which is £600 per annum, Thean 


\ Pee Ne OCF pe kr ea tae pookace erie eae 
6 O “we feed it, so that the rest would be for engineer, fuel, ol, 
PRIZE MEDALS. . | i bao. 
ALL BEARINGS are renewable, and made of H.R.M.’s Patent Compound ANTIFRICTION METAL. 


CATALOGUES, TESTIMONIALS, &c. 
H. R. MARSDEN, SOHO FOUNDRY, LEEDS. 
Patentee of the New Patent Special Fine Crusher, for reducing Gold Quartz, Lead Ore, and all kinds of Materials to an im- 
pr, powder, Awarded the FIRST SILVER MEDAL by the Cornwall Mining Institute. Particulars of results, &e., on 
application. 


JOHN CAMERON'S. 


SPECIALITIES ARE HIS 


STEAM PUMPS 


FOR 


COLLIERY PURPOSES, 
Specially adapted for forcing Water any height; 
ALSO, FOR 


SINKING, FEEDING BOILERS AND STEAM 
FIRE ENGINES, 


Of which he has made over 8000. 














&c.), and allowing for interest on outlay and for renewaj 
slacks when necessary, the saving must be enormous,— Mining 
: [ Journal, 9 


| 





FLY-WHEELS ON BOTH SIDES. 


APPARATUS 


ALSO, HIS 


PATENT CAM AND LEVER 
* SHEARING MACHINES. -* 


DISENGAGING 


Works: Oldfield Road, Salford, 
Manchester. 


> HULME &LUNDSspeciauries: : ‘6 99 R 

“DONKEY-PUMPS, MINING PUMPS, A ¥ 
HORIZONTAL. PUMPS, TAR PUMPS, ee 

’ AIR’ GOMPRESSORS. MINE AND QUARRY STANDS, STEEL DRILLS, SPECIALLY PREPARED INDIARUBBER HOSE, TESTED 


FIREENGINES,STEAM ENGINES, | cay A 1RON PIPES, Ke. : 
| at a ] 
Leics, Siu Air-Compressing Machinery, 
PROVID : - ing ACCIDENTS! ; Pane Simple, strong, and giving most excellent results, and 


FIXED SUM incase of death by ACCIDENT, and a WEEKLY cia ai ELECTRIC BLASTING APPARATUS. 
ALLOWANCE in the event of INJl RY Wis NOE COMPANY” of the ; 
tAILW: -ASSENGERS ASSULRA! oy ANY. j S . e . 
tie ies aad largest Company, earn agaist Accidents ofall kinds fi Full particulars of rapid and economical work effected 
Che Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, d " : ‘ 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 2... ee £1,000,000 / : 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE... 1, £230,000. =. by this machinery, on application. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. — 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTBR FIVE YEARS. 


£1,630,000 ; | | R . H . H A R R I Ss y late 


WAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, and West End a Q CO Mechanical and Consulting Engineers, 
see ene NG4, CORNHILL, LOND ON, ULLATHORNE : *3 63, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E0 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








Now ready, price 3s.,0y post Ss, 3d., Sixth Edition ; Twentieth Thousand 


Copy, much improved, and ¢ ilarged to nearly 200 pages. | 
OPTON’S CONV BRATIONS ON MINES, between Father and - ° 

m. The additions to the work are near 80 pages of use tion, 
pray ! 


i] ally questions and answers, with a view to assis pplicants intending t« (WORES AND OFFICES ADJOINING CRADLEY STATION), 
san examination as mine managers, together with tables, rules of measure 


vent, and other informationon the moving and propelling power of ventilation, Manufacturers of 
a subject which has caused mich controversy. , ; aos sound 
The pase the dlp a . ptm out of hundreds in Mr. Hopton’s possession C R A WN i , I W C iF I N E, A W D P T 7 C H A J N S . 
Phe book canno fail to be well received by all connected 1 collieries.” Also CHAIN CABLES, ANCHORS, end RIGGING CHAINS, IRON and STEEL SHOVELS, SPADES 
» miners of this country”—M FORKS, ANVILS, VICES, SCYTHES, HAY and CHAFF KNIVES, PICKS, HAMMERS, NAILS 
RAILWAY and MINING TOOLS, FRYING PANS, BOWLS, LADLES, &c., &c. 


Crab Winches, Pulley and Snatch Blocks, Screw and Lifting Jacks, Ship Knees, Forgings, and Use Iron of all descriptions. 


WELDED STEEL CHAINS } °° 'ichGiEiae™® 


i hy Henry EnGuisu (the proprietors) at their offices, 








